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Basic Trends 


POLITICAL : 


Japan’s Peripatetic Premier 


CCORDING to a certain American weekly, U.S. Secretary of State Dulles 
and Japanese Prime Minister Kishi have one point in common—they 
are both very fond of going around foreign countries by plane. In 

terms of air mileage, Mr. Dulles wins hands down, but even so Mr. Kishi has 
made a surprisingly large number of trips abroad since he took office in Febru- 
ary, 1957. They began with his tour of six Southeast Asian countries. Leaving 
Japan on May 20 and returning on June 4, he squeezed into half a month 
visits to Burma, India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Thailand and Nationalist China 
(Taiwan). A mere twelve days after his return, he set off on a visit to America, 
during which he had talks with President Eisenhower, Secretary of State 
Dulles and other American Government leaders. He returned on July 1. 
Again, on November 18, he set off on a second trip to Southeast Asia, visiting 
this time Viet Nam, Cambodia, Laos, Malaya, Singapore, Indonesia, Australia, 
New Zealand and the Philippines, and returning on December 8. In short, 
of his first year in office, Prime Minister Kishi spent 50 days abroad, during 
which time he visited as many as sixteen countries. This is an unusual record 
for a Japanese Prime Minister. 

Mr. Kishi’s itinerary gives a good idea of the concepts underlying his 
foreign policy. His spell as Foreign Minister in the short-lived Ishibashi Cabinet 
would seem to have given him a special interest in foreign affairs. After 
he became Prime Minister, the point of policy on which he laid special 
emphasis was the establishment of friendly relations with Southeast Asia. At 
the same time, of course, the policy of friendship with Southeast Asia he 
envisaged was one based on the strict maintenance of that collaboration with 
America which had been the constant policy of the conservatives. Mr. Kishi 
has taken every possible opportunity to refer to this emphasis on Southeast 
Asia in his policies. From these declarations one can derive a general idea 
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of the Prime Minister’s principal aims, which can be summed up as follows: 

i. To base his policies on the awareness that, in an age of cold war 
between East and West, Asia’s position in international politics is more im- 
portant than ever before in its history. 

2. For this reason, increased attention must be paid to Asia. If, how. 
ever, friendly relations are to be achieved with the countries of Asia, Japan 
must make amends for the suffering she caused in World War II. In Mr. 
Kishi’s own words, spoken at a press conference held prior to his departure 
on his second tour of Southeast Asia: “Since Japan caused suffering to others 
in the war, I intend to approach them in a spirit of humility and to expres 
Japan’s regret for that suffering so that the foundations can be laid for future 
co-operation.” 

3. To achieve an early settlement of outstanding reparations questions 

4. To promote economic co-operation as a means of raising the low 
level of economic development in Asia. As one way of doing this, Mr. Kishi 
made much of his plan for establishing an Asian development fund. 

All these ideas are admirable if taken at their face value. And, in the 
year since he took office, Prime Minister Kishi has in fact carried some of 
them into practice. A reparations agreement with Indonesia, for instance, 
was signed on January 20, 1958, after protracted and difficult negotiations— 
though on terms extremely disadvantageous to Japan. In the sphere of 
economic co-operation, an ¥18,000 million loan to India was agreed to on 
February 24, and an Indo-Japanese trade agreement was also signed. 

All of these, it could be claimed, represent achievements of a kind by the 
Kishi Government. It is also true that feeling toward Japan in the Southeast 
Asian countries Mr. Kishi visited did, if one can judge from the tone of the 
press, take a considerable turn for the better and that the journey of “con- 
trition” was not without its value. 

Despite these achievements, however, there have been numerous com- 
plaints at home that Mr. Kishi’s Asian policies still contain too many fine 
words and too little substance. Such complaints come not only from the 
Socialist opposition but from members of every party. 

One of the chief targets is the plan for an Asian development fund. 
Despite Mr. Kishi’s frequent mention of this plan, no details have yet been 
given of any steps to put it into practice. It was first worked out just before 
Mr. Kishi’s visit to Southeast Asia in May last year. The basic idea is that, 
since foreign aid given by America on a bilateral basis has tended to have 
strings attached and thus to be unwelcome to Asian countries, it would be 
better to adopt some multilateral system. Investment and loans for economic 
development would be provided chiefly by the establishment of a long-term 
fund of $500 million. Of this, America would provide $200 million and 
other countries of the Free World a further $100 million, while the remaining 
$200 million would be provided by Asian countries, including Japan. Matters 
concerning the management of the fund would be decided by a majority of the 
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participant countries, including those receiving aid. 

It seems likely that one reason for Prime Minister Kishi’s visit to six 
Southeast Asian countries prior to his visit to America last year was so that 
he could sound out their enthusiasm for such a plan before seeking the 
participation of the American Government. Despite all his efforts, however, 
India and the other Southeast Asian countries concerned proved apathetic, 
while the American government leaders he met refused any definite promise 
on the grounds that the plan was unrealistic. 

Mr. Kishi was strongly criticized at home for the failure of his plan, but 
he still seems to be clinging to it. 

In just the same way as this plan, ideas put forward abroad for such 
things as an Asian Marshall Plan, an Asian payments union and the like have 
always remained ideas pure and simple, with no attempt to put them into 
practice. The immediate prospects for co-operation among Asian nations have 
never been rated highly, and it has always been realized that there are major 
discrepancies among their economic potentials. The Colombo Plan is still 
going, but this is because the participants are united in all being members of 
the British Commonwealth. The Kishi plan, apart from its choice of the 
multilateral system, can provide no surface attractions to override the differences 
of its proposed participants. Quite apart from all this , doubts as to the realism 
of the plan have been raised even within Japan, because of the great reliance 
it places on America’s co-operation. 

Another complaint against the Kishi Government's foreign policies 
common in Japan is that, though they stress Asian policy, they seem to pay 
almost no attention to Communist China, despite the latter’s importance in 
Asia. This was pointed out by Chairman Suzuki Mosaburé of the Socialist 
Party on January 29, in his criticism of Prime Minister Kishi’s Diet policy 
speech, and most other complaints on this score have similarly come from the 
Socialist Party. Not only the Kishi Government, but all preceding Conservative 
governments have adopted a negative attitude to the question of restoring 
relations with Communist China. The Hatoyama Government, which restored 
relations with the Soviet Union, tried to extend trade relations with Communist 
China, but even it showed no desire to go further and normalize diplomatic 
relations as well. Mr. Kishi’s similar inability to go any further is in some 
ways inevitable in a Conservative government. One reason is the “Yoshida 
letter” published by Prime Minister Yoshida on December 24, 1951, before the 
San Francisco Peace Treaty took effect, at a strong request from John Foster 
Dulles, then adviser to the U.S. State Department. In it, he was obliged to 
declare that Japan was prepared to sign a peace treaty with the Chinese 
Nationalist Government, and that the Japanese Government would not conclude 
any bilateral treaty with the Communist Chinese Government. On April 28, 
1952, a peace treaty was, in fact, concluded between the Nationalist Govern- 
ment and Japan. 

For this direct reason, and also indirectly because of the strong pressure 
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exerted by America’s policy of not recognizing Communist China, the restora- 
tion of relations with Communist China has become a kind of tabooed subject 
for Japanese Conservative governments, one which they dare not include on 
their agenda. However, amongst ordinary people at least, there is a feeling 
that relations with a neighboring country such as Communist China cannot 
be left in their present anomalous state. Business circles also are very eager 
to ve allowed to trade with the vast expanses of the Chinese continent. 

The Kishi Government has, thus, been forced into a contradictory posi- 
tion. On the one hand stressing that it has no intention of recognizing Com- 
munist China, it is, on the other, giving its support to moves to expand trade 
with that country. In the past the Peking Government, though aware of this 
two-faced policy on the part of the Japanese Government, tried by its attitude 
to effect a rapprochement between the two countries. In June, 1957, however, 
Prime Minister Kishi visited Formosa and met President Chiang Kai-shek. 
As a result of speeches which he made after this meeting, attacks on him by 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai have suddenly become more bitter. This, it 
should be noted, is a new phenomenon which has developed since the Kishi 
Government came into power. In a foreign policy speech on February 10, 
Prime Minister Chou En-lai attacked the Japanese Government in unprece- 
dentedly strong terms for “its unfriendly attitude toward China during the 
past six months.” 

The Kishi Government, thus, is faced with an extremely difficult problem. 
Unless America changes her policy of not recognizing Communist China— 
one of the most important and firmly maintained items in her foreign policy 
as a whole—Prime Minister Kishi, who wants to preserve co-operation with 
America, will be in no position to make any positive move toward normalizing 
relations with the Communist Chinese. At the same time, he cannot well 
ignore calls at home for closer relations, which are based on bonds between 
Japan and Communist China utterly different from those linking Japan to 
America. Increased recognition is needed, particularly in America where the 
attitude to Communist China is the stiffest, of the fact that calls for better 
relations within Japan do not come solely from Communists and fellow- 
travellers. 

Some observers have suggested, rather cynically but perhaps not with- 
out justification, that it is because Japan is unable either to restore relations 
or carry on the trade it wishes with Communist China, her neighbor on the 
continent, that the Kishi Government is clamoring so loudly for friendship 
with the countries of Southeast Asia. 
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ECONOMIC : 


The Economics of Overpopulation 


HE first impression that almost all foreigners form upon visiting Japan is 
that there are an awful lot of people here. Nor is the impression limited 
to foreigners. On the streets and on trains and buses, particularly on holi- 

days, the Japanese themselves think exactly the same thing. 

And indeed there are a lot of people. According to an estimate by 
the Bureau of Statistics in the Office of the Prime Minister, the national popula- 
tion on October 1, 1957, was no less than 91,100,000. This made Japan 
the fifth most populous nation on earth, surpassed only by China, India, the 
Soviet Union, and the United States. Unlike these other nations, moreover, 
Japan is a small island of only 370,000 square kilometers, and the population 
density is 246 persons per square kilometer. This figure is exceeded in Bel- 
gium and Holland, but whereas two-thirds of the area of both these countries 
is covered with farmlands, Japan is covered with mountains, and only one- 
sixth of her total area is arable. For all practical purposes, then, Japan has 
the densest population in the world. 

The brute fact that there are too many people is a governing factor in 
almost every economic problem that arises in Japan. The low standard of 
living (or rather the difficulty of raising the standard of living), the problem of 
providing jobs for everyone, the meager wage scale, the atomization of farm- 
lands, the violence of social and economic conflicts—in short, nearly all of 
Japan’s social evils stem at least in part from overpopulation. Whatever the 
country tries to do, it constantly runs up against the same blank wall. The 
problem was discussed to some extent in the last issue of this journal, but here 
we should like to go a little further into the actual burden that it imposes on 
the Japanese economy. 


BIRTH CONTROL OFFERS NO IMMEDIATE SOLUTION 


The logical question that occurs to anyone is, “Why have so many 
babies?” It is a good question, but the fact is that the Japanese are not having 
so many babies now. To be sure, there was a baby boom for a few years 
following the war, but because of widespread use of abortion and contraception, 
the birth rate has been falling since 1950. In 1957 it was only 17.6 per thousand 
persons (estimated ‘from statistics for the first nine months of the year), which 
was lower than in any other industrialized nation. Thanks partially to active 
government promotion, the practice of planning families has spread not only 
in the cities but in the rural districts as well. The natural increase in popula- 
tion has fallen together with the birth rate, and in 1957 it stood at only 9.1 per 
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thousand persons. If the death rate were to remain the same as it is now, 
and if Japanese women were to have an average of 2.3 babies each, the popula- 
tion would be stabilized sometime in the not too distant future. 

Birth control has accomplished much, but the trouble is that birth con. 
trol does not do anything about the people who are already alive. 


THE PROBLEM OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The sudden postwar rise in the population is now resulting in a huge 
increase in the number of persons in the productive age group for whom jobs 
must be found. At the same time, the decrease in the birth rate has combined 
with an increase in the average life span to raise the proportion of old people. 

In the next few years, the increase in the number of persons of working 
age will constitute an especially heavy burden on the economy. The natural 
annual increase in population has fallen below the million mark (840,000 in 
1957), but the number of potential workers (that is, persons between 15 and 64 
years of age) is increasing at the rate of 1,300,000 per year. Over and above 
the natural employment turnover, about 65% of these new people will have 
to find work in new places. In other words, new jobs will have to be created 
for approximately 850,000 people annually. It is desirable, moreover, that 
these people should find jobs adopting the modern wage system, and not on 
an old-fashioned “family employe” basis. 

During the five-year period from 1950 to 1955, the yearly rate of growth 
of the economy was approximately 8%, while the average yearly increase in 
the number of employed workers was about 750,000. If the desired result is to 
be achieved, thus, the economy must continue to expand at an estimated rate 
of from six to seven per cent each year. 

According to the “Long-term Economic Plan” submitted last November 
by the Economic Deliberation Committee, a government board of inquiry, the 
annual rate of expansion in the five years from 1958 to 1962 should average 
about 6.5%. This figure was based on statistics for 1956, adjusted by com- 
parison with trends during the previous six years so as to eliminate the effect 
of temporary fluctuations. The committee foresaw an employment increase 
of 4,870,000 over the five years in question. 

Since the spring of 1957, however, a government movement to halt the 
excessive expansion of the economy has been going on, and this has resulted in 
a general recession. It appears likely that this will have a rather serious effect 
on the employment situation. Furthermore, although in December the Govern- 
ment adopted the recommendations of the Economic Deliberation Committee 
in drawing up its economic plan for fiscal 1958, it was unable to foresee 
anything more than a 3% expansion for the year. If indeed the rate of 
growth is limited to this figure, there is bound to be difficulty on the employ- 
ment front. 


The general economic advance of 1956 caused the employment situation 
to take a turn for the better. The increase in the total number of workers 
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was only 850,000, but the number in the fields of agriculture and forestry (these 
include primarily workers employed at home) decreased by 420,000, so that 
the increase in non-agricultural industries was 1,270,000, which was about equal 
to the number of persons who came of working age. The total number of 
persons employed on a modern wage basis, incidentally, increased by 1,350,000. 
In general, the statistics show the movement from farm to factory that normally 
follows the trend toward modernization of employment. 

The economic retrenchment policy of 1957, however, has begun to gnaw 
at the employment figures. At first only day-laborers and temporary help were 
laid off, but before long regular workers began to feel the pinch. Since August 
there has been a monthly drop in the total employment, and a corresponding 
increase in the number of persons claiming unemployment benefits. The 
general labor market shows signs of growing worse. 

The Ministry of Labor’s forecast for 1958 is black. Not only is the 
situation bad in general, but it is particularly bad in the fiber, shipbuilding, 
steel, and machine industries, which employ especially large numbers of 
workers. From 140,000 to 160,000 workers are expected to be laid off during 
the year, and there will also be an increase in the number of day-laborers and 
temporary helpers released. In addition, another 140,000 unemployed will 
probably result from such special causes as readjustments by small businessmen 
and subcontractors, the reduction of American forces, and rationalization 
programs in the coal and salt industries. 

The increase in the number of persons in the productive age group is 
expected to be about 1,370,000, and there will no doubt be a sizeable increase in 
the number of new school graduates. With economic conditions as they are 
and businessmen holding off on new hirings, the year looks dark for young 
hopefuls. 


THE EFFECT OF OVERPOPULATION ON MODERNIZATION 


Even if all these new people are employed, there remains a question as 
to how they are employed. It would be best in the interests of the moderniza- 
tion of Japanese society and economy if they could be employed on an up-to- 
date wage basis or if a suitable number of them could become independent 
businessmen. In Japan, however, a large proportion of employes are wives, 
sons, or daughters employed in the home, and many of these are at work on 
farms or in businesses that operate on too small a scale to be really stable. Only 
about 46% of the total number of employes are employed in modern indus- 
tries on a modern wage basis, as opposed to 90% in England and 80%, in the 
United States. The percentage of persons carrying on businesses in their homes 
is surprisingly high (24%), but even more astonishing is the fact that 30% of 
all laborers are employed in their own homes. In England, only 0.2% of the 
labor force is so engaged. 

The obvious reason for this situation is that industry is not sufficiently 
modernized to absorb the workers under a modern system of employment, but 
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the underlying cause is that the population is too large for the present scale 
of economic activity. The 6,000,000 farmers of Japan own an average of only 
6 tan (1 tan=0.245 acres) of land each, and a third of them are limited to 
between 0.3 and 0.5 tan. This is not enough for a farmer to support himself 
on, let alone second or third sons and daughters, and the latter are forced to 
work for whatever cash they can obtain. There is consequently always a large 
supply of cheap labor, which in effect tends to hinder the modernization of 
Japanese industry. 

Japanese employment conditions are not categorically inferior to those 
found in the industrial countries of the West. The percentage of workers in 
enterprises employing more than a thousand persons is exceeded only by that 
in the United States, England, and Germany. Such workers are afforded wel- 
fare facilities similar to those found in the Western countries, and their pay 
is usually sufficient for them to live comfortably in the Japanese style. On the 
other hand, the percentage of workers in companies employing from 100 to 999 
persons is exceedingly small, while the percentage of those in business employ- 
ing less than 99 is exceedingly large. The fact is that the vast majority of 
workers are employed in tiny marginal enterprises, where working conditions 
are very different from those in the large-scale businesses. 

The gap can be seen by comparing the average monthly wage in plants 
employing from 10 to 29 persons with that in plants employing over 500 in 
the same industry. In the steel and foundry business, the figures were ¥12,146 
as opposed to ¥22,780; in broad-100m weaving, ¥6,370 as opposed to ¥11,529; 
and in the house and office furnishings manufacturing business, ¥10,033 as 
opposed to ¥16,158. There are many small businesses which employ help for 
pitiful sums of from ¥3,000 to ¥4,000 a month. The thing that makes this 
condition possible is the excess farm population, plus the fact that the small 
employers are themselves the products of overpopulation. 

The minimum-wage law that the Government is putting before the Diet 
in the present session may well bring some relief in these quarters. Whereas 
the Socialist Party is calling for a uniform minimum of ¥6,000 and Sohy6 for 
a uniform rate of ¥8,000, the Government’s pian calls for legalizing agreements 
arrived at by businessmen in various fields. This will no doubt call forth 
cries of “lukewarm” from the Socialists and Séhy6, but the bitter truth is that, 
if a uniform minimum wage of ¥8,000 were enforced, many small companies 
would simply have to go out of business, and this would only add to the 
unemployment problem. At the present stage, the Government's plan, or some- 
thing similar to it, is probably the only way out. Under the pressure of over- 
population, the wage problem can be settled only by patient, gradual methods. 
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SOCIAL : 


Baseball, the National Sport 


ASEBALL is the Japanese national sport. 

This statement will perhaps be as annoying to Americans as if Japan 

had suddenly annexed Maine, while in Japan itself the Sum6 Association 
will no doubt bridle at these claims of superiority. “Sum6" is the national 
sport,” they will reply. 

Yet, if we may define the term “national sport” as the most popular 
sport, the sport from which a people draws the most pleasure, it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that baseball is the Japanese national sport. 

The foreigner who has just arrived in Japan will see factory workers 
and artisans and dock workers playing catch in the shadow of a warehouse, 
or in a corner of a factory compound, or beside the railroad tracks, and he 
will be astonished at the number of children running about with balls and 
bats in schoolyards, on the streets, on the beach, wherever there is an open 
space. The Japanese man who has not played baseball does not exist, and 
even women have organized professional teams (largely to advertise their com- 
panies, it is true). 

Baseball is the American national sport, but it is the Japanese national 
sport too. The Japanese, a modest people, do not imitate the Russians and 
claim baseball as their invention. Quite the contrary: they recognize America 
as the honké, the “main house.” When therefore the All-Stars or the New 
York Yankees or the New York Giants or the Brooklyn Dodgers come from 
America, they are welcomed the more enthusiastically the more soundly they 
trounce Japanese teams. And when one of them chanced not long ago to 
lose to the Tokyo Giants, the crowd was angry and disappointed. A team 
from the main house should be strong. 

It is of course the same with every sport, but the number of people 
who enjoy watching the game has of late become larger than the number who 
enjoy playing it themselves. Baseball is changing from a game you play to 
a game you watch, and finally to a game you read about. Thus the Japanese 
baseball world, long the property of amateurs, has increasingly been turned 
over to professionals, and today there are twelve professional teams. In 1957, 
the thirteen teams of the Pacific and Central Leagues (one team disappeared 
last fall) drew 8,360,000 paid admissions to day and night games. Since the 
American major leagues (sixteen teams) drew 17,120,000 spectators last year, 
Japanese professional baseball has reached only half the American record. 

Amateur baseball, however, is more popular in Japan than in America. 
The glittering cenier of Japanese amateur baseball, the Tokyo Six Universities 


1. Japanese-style wrestling. 
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League, attracted 870,000 spectators last year in the course of its spring and 
fall seasons. Two eight-day tournaments, the interurban non-professional 
tournament and the spring high-school tournament, attracted 300,000 people 
each. A national high-school tournament, sponsored for forty years by the 
Asahi Shimbun and held each summer at the Késhien Stadium near Osaka, 
draws on the order of 380,000 spectators in the course of eight days. The 
participants are the winners of twenty-three regional competitions, in which 
1,769 high schools took part last year. If then we count all the people gathered 
each year to support the boys who are the local pride, the total must exceed 
three million. 

In America, basketball, ice hockey, and American football compete for 
popularity with baseball. In Japan neither sumdé among professional sports 
nor rugby and swimming among amateur sports, nor the traditional judé and 
Japanese fencing can approach baseball, if we are measuring popularity by 
number of spectators. 

Japan bas imported all the Occidental sports—soccer, hockey, and tennis, 
and on down to fencing. Why has baseball alone won this overwhelming 
popularity? 

In terms of wide dissemination over the world, baseball falls far short 
of soccer. Its popularity is limited to its homeland, the United States, and 
to Mexico, Canada, and the Caribbean countries. In Asia, it is found in 
Japan and in the Philippines, once an American possession. The Japanese 
fondness for baseball must therefore touch upon something in the Japanese 
national character. 

A certain scholar has found an explanation in the fact that baseball is 
American-made. The flashy uniform, he holds, and the opportunity to use 
Americanisms—strike, out, steal home—has a special charm for the simple 
young competitors. Although this might be an explanation for the popularity 
of golf, however, it is hard to accept for baseball, which was imported more 
than half a century ago. 

A remark said to have been made by the sports editor of a certain 
newspaper seems more to the point: “Baseball cannot flourish in countries 
where luck does not count for much.” Baseba!l is by nature ambitious and 
enterprising, and much depends on luck. The crack of the bat in the clear 
air. The white ball rolling across the green lawn. The fielder running after 
it. Or a fly: if the fielder is in time to catch it, the batter is finished, and 
a sigh sweeps the stands. If on the other hand the ball is caught in the wind 
and goes over the fence, it is a home run. Wild joy seizes the stands. The 
charm of baseball is in youth and luck. It is welcomed by young, immature 
countries, fond of gambling, and not by stable countries like England or 
countries like India which, though young as independent nations, have old, 
fixed structures. Even when it is popular, baseball finds no welcome among 
the old and the securely established, or among people of culture. Fifty years 
ago, Nitobe Inaz6, then principal of the First Higher School (he was after- 
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ward assistant secretary-general of the League of Nations) had harsh things 
to say about baseball: “If one wants to be unkind, one can describe baseball 
as a pickpocket’s sport. It is a game in which the players are tensely on the 
lookout to swindle their opponents, to lay an ambush, to steal a base. It is 
therefore suited to Americans, but it does not please Englishmen or Germans.” 

Last fall Professor Takahashi Yoshitaka of Kyishii University created a 
flurry in the sports world when he wrote an article for the magazine Bungei 
Shunji on “The Offensiveness of Baseball.” One feature of baseball which the 
professor found offensive was the remarkable uniform. “One feels in it,” he 
said, “something theatrical, something that has less to do with sports than 
with carnivals. People want to try on the fancy costume.” Another was the 
fact that baseball “is a mixture of individual competition and team competition. 
The moment there is a home run, a baseball game, which has until now 
resembled team competition, becomes individual competition like jid6.” 

Baseball is quite different from rugby, the pleasure of which comes 
when fifteen men play as one. “Baseball has elements in it of every sport, 
and follows not a single one of them through. There is something vulgar 
about it—like a coquette with smiles for everyone.” Professor Takahashi then 
proceeds to scold the Japanese people, so fond of baseball. Just as baseball 
has cleverly incorporated elements from other sports, he says, so the Japanese 
have become proficient in many things and really expert in none. If challenged 
to a showdown in any particular, they would promptly go down to defeat. 
This, concludes Professor Takahashi, accounts for the popularity of baseball 
in Japan. 

Whatever its critics may say, however, baseball has for better or for 
worse struck deep roots as the Japanese national game. E.G. Seidensticker wrote 
in the same Bungei Shunju: “Young Japanese grow up not with sumo but 
with baseball.” The problem would seem to be rather how to prevent the 
social corrosion that baseball is likely to bring. 

Since baseball is a game that anyone can enjoy if he has a ball and bat 
and a little space, almost no one would criticize it as a “player’s game;” but 
the emphasis is shifting from “player’s game” to “spectator’s game” and even 
to “reader’s game.” Baseball has become a show, like television and the movies. 

A Japanese morning newspaper has from eight to twelve pages, and of 
this small number one is sacrificed to sports, and chiefly to baseball. Still 
baseball fanciers are not satisfied. About ten daily sports newspapers have 
sprung up since the war, and there are three or four sports monthlies centering 
on baseball news. Competition being fierce among newspapers and magazines, 
news items have come to play to the interest of the reader, and we must now 
have articles about the income of baseball players, their romances, their 
married life. Outstanding professional baseball players are as well-known and 
as highly acclaimed by the masses as movie stars and popular singers. 

It is reported that Nagashima Shigeo, who graduated from St. Paul's 
University in March and joined the Tokyo Giants as a bonus player, signed 
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for ¥17,000,000. Since the annual salary of Ted Williams of the Boston Red 
Sox is $125,000 (or ¥45,000,000), the salary of Japanese players is perhaps not 
remarkable by comparison. A student who graduated with Nagashima, how- 
ever, is receiving, if he is lucky, a starting salary of something over ¥10,000, or 
perhaps ¥150,000 a year, and it is thus clear that the salary of baseball players 
is surpassingly good when compared with that of ordinary office workers. Mass- 
communication media have publicized the modern houses baseball players live 
in, and the private automobiles in which they arrive at the park. Young girls 
clamor for baseball players, ideal husbands. If a high-school or university 
student is good at baseball, he has no worries about examinations, employment 
and even about supporting his parents, no matter how inept he is at his studies. 
Before the war, the ideal of students was “to end as a professor or a cabinet 
minister,” and the dream of younger boys was to become generals and admirals. 
Today, the dream is rather to become Kawakami, first-baseman of the Giants, 
or Kaneda, pitcher for the Swallows. 

Perhaps this is good for Japan as a peace-loving nation. Yet the number 
of students with any chance of becoming baseball stars is extremely small, and 
the tendency to idolize baseball players has had unfortunate effects on education. 

Private schools build strong baseball teams for advertising, hoping there- 
by to attract students and solve financial problems. It was discovered not long 
ago that in a certain Osaka commercial school upper-classmen were allowed 
to use violence on their juniors as a way of improving the team. The school 
was banned from inter-school competition for a year. 

With everything becoming big business, sports too are being spoiled by 
money. The problem is of course not limited to baseball. Still, baseball is 
at the very center of the Japanese sports world, and the social advantages of 
developing it as a clean recreation should be considerable. 
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The Freedom of the Seas 


in Peril 
Yokota Kisaburd 


FTER 1609, when Grotius published his Mare Liberum, the idea of the 
freedom of the high seas gradually found world-wide acceptance, and 
since the late eighteenth century it has been widely accepted as a 

fundamental principle of international law. Im very recent years, however, 
national claims have been put forward which threaten to undermine and 
destroy this established freedom. 

The incursions fall roughly into four categories. The first includes 
a number of moves by individual countries to widen the extent of their 
territorial waters. Whereas such waters were once generally considered to end 
at a line three nautical miles from shore, many nations have arbitrarily 
extended this limit to six, or even twelve miles, thus reducing the portion of 
the high seas. 

A second threat arises from attempts to assert national jurisdiction over 
large bays. Hitherto, only bays with mouths less than ten nautical miles across 
have been recognized as internal waters, but in recent years several grabs have 
been made at much larger bodies of water. Only last year, for example, the 
Soviet Union laid claim to the Peter the Great Bay, the mouth of which is 
more than one hundred miles across. If such moves are recognized, large sec- 
tions of the open sea may be closed to international traffic and fishing. 

A third danger has arisen since the war in the form of claims to the con- 
tinental shelf. To be sure, control of the shelf itself does not limit the freedom 
of the seas, but nations gaining such control tend to assert their jurisdiction or 
sovereignty over the water above the shelf. 

The fourth infringement has come in the form of nationally designated 
conservation zones. Since the war it has become the practice for individual 
countries to mark off large expanses of open sea as conservation areas for fish 
or other marine products and then to assert their exclusive rights to ex- 
ploitation. Such claims have been asserted by many nations in the past few 
years, and they at present constitute a barrier to fishing in a number of 
important areas. 

The development of commerce and communication in modern times 
has created close economic and political ties among the nations of the world 
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and strengthened the bonds of international interdependence. It is to the 
advantage of all countries—indeed of all mankind—that the high seas, which 
furnish one of the principal routes for commerce and communication, 
remain open to everyone. Despite this fact, however, the threats mentioned 
above have gradually become more and more serious. The time has come to 
give careful and diligent consideration to the various problems involved and 
attempt to arrive at a suitable solution. 


EXPANSION OF TERRITORIAL WATERS 


As mentioned above, the first threat to the freedom of the high seas 
arises from attempts on the part of individual nations to extend the extent 
of their territorial waters, or, to use a clearer term, their coastal sea. 
International practice is for each country to exercise exclusive jurisdiction over 
such waters, and it is obvious that, if their area is increased, the freedom of the 
high seas will be correspondingly reduced. 

Many theories have been advanced over the centuries as to the proper 
extent of coastal seas. In the late seventeenth or early eighteenth century the 
idea that all waters within cannon range of the shore should be included gained 
general acceptance. In concrete terms, “cannon range’ was theoretically 
defined as three nautical miles, and by the latter half of the eighteenth century, 
this distance was generally accepted by most nations, as well as by the great 
majority of scholars. 

In 1930, when the Conference for Codification of International Law was 
opened at The Hague under the auspices of the League of Nations, the figure 
of three nautical miles was incorporated in the basic proposals drafted by the 
League. It was suggested, however, that wider limits might be advisable in 
certain exceptional cases. The proposals were duly discussed, but the discus 
sion centered not on the limits that were actually being observed at the time, 
but rather on the limits that should be accepted for the future. Of the thirty- 
three countries that expressed an opinion on this subject, seventeen, including 
the United States, England, Japan, France, and Germany, favored the three-mile 
limit. On the other hand, the four Scandinavian countries argued for four 
miles, eleven other countries for six, and one country for twelve. In all, then, 
fourteen countries favored a limit of more than three miles, but they were not 
united among themselves as to what the limit should be, and they were there- 
fore no match for the seventeen countries who were agreed upon the three-mile 
limit. The only exception to the three-mile rule generally accepted was the age- 
old four-mile limit in the case of the Scandinavian countries. 

Sitting in judgment of a fisheries case that arose between Great Britain 
and Norway in 1951, the International Court of Justice has recognized the 
Scandinavian four-mile limit. It cannot be said, therefore, that the three-mile 
limit is a universally established rule of international law, but nevertheless it 
is strongly supported by tradition and international usage. The fact is that 
any country claiming the three-mile limit is considered to be within its inter 
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national legal rights, but claims for more than three miles are open to objection 
and are difficult to support on legal grounds. 

When, in 1957, the United Nations Commission on International Law 
prepared its Draft Articles on the Law of the Sea, the right of countries to press 
claims within the three-mile limit was unchallenged. The draft stated in part: 
“International law does not permit an extension of the territorial sea beyond 
twelve miles. Such an extension infringes the principle of the freedom of the 
seas, and is therefore contrary to international law. The extension by a State 
of its territorial sea to a breadth of between three and twelve miles is not char- 
acterized as a breach of international law. Such an extension would be valid 
for any other state which recognizes it tacitly or by treaty.” In other words, 
claims of up to twelve miles were recognized as valid, but not binding on 
nations opposing them. In practice, of course, all countries favoring the three- 
mile limit are opposed to such claims. Consequently, whereas the three-mile 
limit is supported by international law, larger limits can be adopted only by 
international consent. The draft articles just cited, incidentally, form the 
basis for discussions to be held by the United Nations Conference on the Law 
of the Sea from the end of February, 1958. 

In the past few years more and more countries have claimed a six- or 
twelve-mile limit and have tried to make their claim binding on other coun- 
tries. Particularly serious is the contention of the Soviet Union and some other 
states that the extent of territorial waters is something to be decided not by 
international law, but by individual nations acting in the interest of their 
own economic or military well-being. This notion constitutes a tremendous 
threat to the freedom of the seas, and may lead to international anarchy. 


BAYS 


In the past an arm of the sea has been classed among “internal waters” 
only if it extended rather far inland and was shut off from the open sea by 
a constriction of ten nautical miles or less. Various other figures have been 
advanced for the proper width of the mouth, but both scholarly opinion and 
the practice of individual nations generally supported the ten-mile standard. 
At The Hague Conference for the Codification of International Law in 1930, 
most of the countries present agreed to this figure, provided mere curvatures 
of the coast were not to be classed as bays. In any event, from the legal point 
of view, it can at least be said that any deep indentation shut off from the 
sea by a mouth of ten miles or less belongs to the country on whose coast it lies. 

The Draft Articles on the Law of the Sea drawn up by the United Nations 
Commission of International Law, however, raises the width of the mouth to 
fifteen nautical miles. In fact, in a previous draft, written in 1955, the figure 
was set at twenty-five miles, but this was opposed by so many countries that 
it was revised in the 1956 version. The Committee has explained that the 
ten-mile standard was accepted in the days when the three-mile limit for 
coastal waters was generally accepted, and is no longer practicable in our own 
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time, when so many countries are arguing for a six-mile limit. The Commit- 
tee’s action is, in a sense, a move to raise the standard width as lex ferenda, 
but even if it succeeds the width will still be no more than fifteen nautical 
miles. In general, then, it can be stated that the recognized figure falls some- 
where between ten and fifteen miles. 

It is usually stipulated that a bay must be a fairly deep indentation, 
and that the ratio of its area to the width of its mouth should be fairly high. 
The general consensus is that the area should be at least as great as that of a 
semicircle with the width of the mouth as diameter. According to the Draft 
Articles on the Law of the Sea, a bay should be a “well-marked indentation 
whose penetration is in such proportion to the width of its mouth as to contain 
landlocked waters and constitute more than a mere curvature of the coast,” while 
“an indentation shall not be regarded as a bay unless its area is as large as that 
of the semicircle drawn on the mouth of that indentation.” 

To be sure, there is a class of “historical bays” which do not meet the 
usual standards. In order for a nation to claim a body of water as a “historical 
bay,” however, that nation must be able to demonstrate that the area in ques- 
tion has customarily been classed as such. In other words, the claimant must 
be able to show that it has effectually exerted its authority over the area for a 
long period in the past, and that this authority has been recognized by other 
nations. The Soviet Union claims that the Peter the Great Bay is a “historical 
bay” and offers as proof a certain fishing regulation for the area published by the 
Amur River Province in 1901. At the time, however, this regulation was not 
known in other countries. In a word, it is simply unreasonable for the Soviet 
Union to try to class the Peter the Great Bay as a historical bay. 


THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 


The problem of the continental shelf first arose in September, 1945, 
when President Harry S. Truman of the United States issued a proclamation 
which stated in part as follows: 

The Government of the United States regards the natural resources 
of the subsoil and sea bed of the continental shelf beneath the high 
seas but contiguous to the coast of the United States as appertaining 
to the United States, subject to its jurisdiction and control. 

In connection with the waters above the continental shelf, the proclama- 
tion stated: 

The character as high seas of the waters above the continental shelf 
and the right to their free and unimpeded navigation are in no way 
thus affected. 

Only a month later Mexico also claimed control of its continental shelf, 
and in October, 1946, Argentina followed suit. Since that time many of the 
other Latin-American countries, as well as some countries in Asia, have made 
similar assertions of sovereignty. In January, 1952, for example, the President 
of the Republic of Korea issued a declaration which said that his government 
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would “take steps to preserve its sovereignty over the continental shelf along the 
Korean coastline, regardless of its depth.” The number of countries claiming 
sovereignty or jurisdiction over such lands is now considerable. 

The assumption of control over portions of the continental shelf does 
not necessarily involve the principle of freedom of the high seas, since the 
latter signifies merely that no country shall assert sovereignty over the seas 
themselves and has no direct connection with the land underneath. In general, 
as long as all countries have the freedom to sail the seas and fish in them, the 
freedom of the seas has not been violated. 

The question of whether or not a nation could extend sovereignty 
over the continental shelf itself did not arise until after the war, and inter- 
national law contained no provisions concerning it. It is important to observe, 
however, that since freedom of the seas includes the freedom to exploit marine 
products, assertion of exclusive control over living resources permanently at- 
tached to the continental shelf is a violation. As a matter of fact, the gathering 
of marine products from the bottom of the sea is recognized as a legitimate 
activity of the fisheries industry and is practised by many countries. Any 
attempt to make sovereignty over the continental shelf imply an exclusive control 
over such products is bound to have serious repercussions. 

A dispute between Japan and Australia that has been going on for a 
number of years revolves around this very point. Australia has ruled that 
Japanese fishers may not gather pearl oysters in the Arafura Sea, and Japan 
maintains that the Australian action is in violation of the freedom of the open 
seas. Actually, the right of all to gather pearl oysters has long been generally 
recognized, and Japan has taken advantage of it as a matter of course. On 
the face of it, the Australian position is weak from the legal point of view. 

The question of who has the right to exploit the mineral resources 
buried in the continental shelf did not arise until recently, since it is only 
as a result of scientific development that exploitation of such minerals has 
become possible. The current practice is to recognize the rights of the nation 
whose coast is involved, and this is as it should be, since, for one thing, the 
undersea mineral deposits are actually extensions of those on land, and, for 
another, any attempt by one country to exploit resources in close proximity to 
another would no doubt raise military, political, and social problems. There 
is good reason to recognize national sovereignty over the adjacent continental 
shelf where exploitation of its mineral resources is concerned. 

The United Nations Commission of International Law has been con- 
sidering the question of the continental shelf since 1951, and suggested regula- 
tions for its control are included in the Draft Articles on the Law of the Seas 
cited above. In this document, it is provided that individual nations shall 
have sovereign rights in matters concerning the surveying or exploiting of 
natural resources in the subsoil and on the sea bed. The term “natural re- 
sources” here includes objects other than minerals, and in general the Draft 
recognizes each nation’s rights to resources permanently attached to the sea 
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bed as well as to minerals in the subsoil. This, however, is in effect a violation 
of the traditional freedom to exploit marine products. The same draft, we 
might add, provides that not only the water above the continental shelf, but 
the air above the water as well shall be open to all. 

CONSERVATION ZONES 

A marine conservation zone is an area of the high seas, often a very 
large one, in which rules for the conservation of maritime resources are in effect. 
The need for such conservation was first felt after the end of the Second World 
War. In President Truman’s proclamation of September, 1945, quoted above, 
the President said: 

The Government of the United States regards it as proper to establish 
conservation zones in those areas of the high seas contiguous to the 
coasts of the United States wherein fishing activities have been or in 
the future may be developed and maintained on a substantial scale. 
Where such activities have been or shall hereafter be developed and 
maintained by its nationals alone, the United States regards it as proper 
to establish explicitly bounded conservation zones in which fishing 
activities shall be subject to the regulation and control of the United 
States. Where such activities have been or shall be legitimately develop- 
ed and maintained by nationals of the United States and nationals of 
other states, explicity bounded conservation zones may be established 
under agreements between the United States and such other states 
... The character as high seas of the areas in which such conservation 
zones are established and the right to their free and unimpeded naviga- 
tion are in no way thus affected. 

After the above proclamation was issued, a number of other countries, 
notably those of South America, took steps to establish conservation zones. In 
principle, there is nothing wrong with conservation as such, but in practice a 
number of evils have resulted. In the first place, the conservation zones are not 
limited to areas where fishing activity is heavy. Secondly, they are defined 
arbitrarily to include the waters over the continental shelf or the coastal seas 
up to a considerable distance from shore, this distance often being no less than 
two hundred miles. Furthermore, some countries have insisted on their right to 
set up and control such zones without consulting other nations whose fishermen 
might be affected. In this respect, the spirit of the original proclamation has 
been disregarded, and conservation measures that ought to be fixed by inter- 
national agreement have been taken unilaterally. Such, for example, is the 
case in the waters off the coast of Korea. 

In his proclamation of January, 1952, the President of the Republic of 
Korea, Syngman Rhee, simply asserted the sole right of his government to protect 
and exploit all natural resources on, above, in, or beneath the seas within an 
area contiguous to its coast and designated by itself. The boundaries of this 
area, which were given in the proclamation, stretched in some places as far 
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as two hundred miles from the Korean coast. It was stated, of course, that 
the extension of sovereignty in this respect was not to interfere with the 
freedom of voyage in the area, but the fact remains that the Korean President 
was making a sweeping claim to rights in an area ordinarily classed as open sea. 

There is good cause for setting up conservation zones of the type 
described in the American proclamation of 1945. Thanks largely to tech- 
nical advances, the fishing industry has expanded to the extent that some sort 
of limit is necessary to prevent depletion of marine resources, particularly in 
the areas of heavy fishing activities. Furthermore, if all countries using a 
given area agree to the conservation rules, there is no reason why a conserva- 
tion zone should involve any violation of the freedom of the seas. In point 
of fact, although the use of the term “conservation zone” is new, fishing regu- 
lations designed to conserve the living resources of the high seas have by inter- 
national agreement been set up in many areas in the past. 

The trouble with the postwar “conservation zones” is that, with the 
exception of the United States, the countries claiming them have all too often 
asserted their unilateral rights not only to “regulate and control” the areas, 
but to exercise control over them. They claim to exercise control and juris- 
diction over the fishermen of other nations, and certainly nothing could be 
a more flagrant violation of the freedom of the seas than this. The principle 
of conservation advanced by the United States is definitely justifiable, but the 
manner in which it has been exploited by other nations is certainly improper. 

Strictly speaking, however, even the United States seems on dubious 
grounds in one respect. It has asserted its right to set up regulations for 
conservation for areas in which only its own nationals fish, and this is fitting 
and proper, but it has also stipulated that the same regulations must be 
observed by fishermen of other nations who may subsequently enter the region, 
and here it is difficult to go along. If the seas are free, there is no reason why 
fishermen of another nation should be required to follow American regulations 
at any time unless their own nation has agreed thereto. 

The Draft Articles on the Law of the Sea contains the following rather 
detailed provision concerning conservation zones: 

“A State whose nationals are engaged in fishing in any area of the high 
seas where the nationals of other States are not thus engaged, shall adopt 
measures for regulating and controlling fishing activities in that area. If the 
nationals of two or more States are engaged in fishing the same stock or stocks 
of fish or other marine resources in any area of the high seas, these States shall, 
at the request of any of them, enter into negotiations with a view to prescribing 
by agreement the necessary measures for conservation of such resources.” 

On the other hand, the same draft contains the following rule for re- 
cognizing the special rights of coastal nations: 

“A coastal State has a special interest in the maintenance of the 

productivity of the living resources in any area of the high seas 
adjacent to its territorial sea. A coastal State is entitled to take part 
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on an equal footing in any system of research and regulation in that 
area, even though its nationals do not carry on fishing there.” 
This in itself is not objectionable, but the draft also contains the following 
related provision: 

“Any coastal State may adopt measures of conservation appropriate to 
any stock of fish or other marine resources in any area of the high seas adja- 
cent to its territorial sea, provided that negotiations have not led to agreement 
within a reasonable period of time.” 

To be sure, the draft goes on to say that such steps shall be taken only 
when “scientific evidence shows that there is an urgent need for measures of con- 
servation; measures adopted are based on appropriate scientific findings; 
(and) such measures do not discriminate against foreign fishermen.” Still, 
provisions of this sort are subject to all sorts of twisting, and there seems, on 
the whole, to be little justification for a law that might be construed to allow 
coastal nations to take measures unilaterally in nonterritorial waters, particu- 
larly when their own fishermen are not active in such areas. In all fairness, how- 
ever, it should be added that the draft provides for the establishment of an 
arbitration committee to which any nation whose rights have been violated may 
appeal. If such a committee were managed properly there might be no harm 
in such provisions. 


CONCLUSION 


Much of the danger to the freedom of the seas has arisen because of 
progress in the fields of science and of transportation and communication. 
Advances in fishery and mining techniques have made it necessary to estab- 
lish new rules for fishing zones and for the continental shelf. At the same 
time, the increased speed of sailing vessels constitutes a valid reason for re- 
adjusting the traditional limits of the coastal sea. There is, in effect, a real 
need for revising the laws of the sea to conform with new conditions. 

At the same time, certain basic considerations should always be kept 
in mind. One of these is that the freedom of the high seas is already an estab- 
lished tenet of international law and ought to be kept in its integrity. If it is 
to be revised or limited in accordance with the real needs of a new situation, 
this should be effected only by international agreement. Arbitrary action by 
individual nations should be strictly curbed. Whether in the case of territorial 
waters, or in that of bays or conservation zones, it should never be forgotten 
that unilateral action can be effective only if expressly recognized or tacitly 
condoned. There is utterly no justification in international law for the view, 
recently prevalent in some quarters, that a unilateral announcement of a claim 


justifies assumption of control over portions of the open sea. 

The freedom of the high seas works for the benefit of all nations 
and all mankind, and is an absolute necessity in this age of rapid international 
transportation and communication, for the sake of the development of the 
international community as a whole. 
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Some Reflections on 


J apanese Politics 


Kenneth E. Colton 


WELVE years ago, when I met my first Diet member, made my first visit 
to the Diet and called on a party headquarters for the first time, I had 
little expectation that Japanese politics would almost literally be my 

food and drink for the next decade, or that I would come to feel as much 
concern for the fortunes and health of Japanese politics as though a voter of 
this country. I write, therefore, as an admitted partisan of politics and a 
firm advocate of the political career as a worthy goal for men of talent. 

It is easy to enumerate weaknesses in present-day politics and to cite 
examples of parliamentary delinquencies, such as the resort to violence in 
committee and plenary sessions of the Diet, the stalking out of legislative 
sessions in a planned huff or in genuine anger, the reluctance at times to 
accept the decisions justified by a parliamentary majority, the speeches frequent- 
ly made with the approval of important party organs which show more a 
gift for passion and the blunt, irritating phrase than wit, skill, and legislative 
understanding. One could also cite the roll call of bribery charges, the surrender 
to special interest lobbies, whether labor or business, or the clever skating- 
close-to-the-law practices in general elections. Chapters could be written too 
on the political immaturity of the voters, particularly in rural areas, the con- 
tinuing influence of political bosses, the curse of factionalism, the artificiality 
of much of party organizational charts, the weakness of local grass roots strength 
in both major parties, and the general lack of party members’ interest in 
policies and issues, save in their broad and sometimes over-simplified forms. 

While these defects and others need to be recognized and be criticized, 
as they frequently are, the question is whether these can be corrected or 
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eliminated. Total elimination is too much to hope for in our very human 
world, but I believe many can be corrected. They are the products of an 
inadequate political understanding and undeveloped skills, not the unavoidable 
necessities inherent in the Japanese system of government. One should not let 
the faults hide the real achievements in present-day Japanese politics: its vigor, 
growth and strength, its increasing importance, and its strides toward greater 
stability. These accomplishments illustrate one of the most important facts 
in postwar politics—the tremendously enhanced power position of political 
parties. My confidence in the continued improvement of the quality of Japa- 
nese politics is bolstered by the set of political imperatives which the strength 
of the party movement produces, for improvement is in the enlightened self- 
interest of both parties and politicians, and a successful political career demands 
it. Certainly no less remarkable than Japan’s economic recovery has been the 
development of the political system since 1946, when nearly 140 registered 
political parties and a prefectural assembly-like Diet marked a society and a 
government which appeared, at least temporarily, to be without a rudder. 


Like most of the important changes in the field of government and 
politics during the past twelve years, the present power position of the political 
party is also embedded in, or traceable to, the 1947 Constitution. Particularly 
important are Articles 67, 68 and 69 in Chapter V of that document. These 
govern the selection of the Prime Minister by the Diet from among its own 
members, provide that at least one-half of the Cabinet must also be members 
of the Diet, and give the national legislature power to change the leadership 
of government and a control over the process of Diet dissolution. Rather than 
the provisions of Chapter IV, which describe the functions of the Diet, these 
are the articles which give the Diet real strength, enable it to give force and 
effect to its claim of being the “highest organ of state power.” They make 
certain that in postwar Japan governmental authority and power rest upon 
control of the Diet. As long as there are free elections, that control depends 
upon an electoral majority or plurality. 

The significance of these articles to the health of the party system lies 
in the simple fact that for the first time in Japan’s history the political party 
is the best agency for achieving Diet control. It is this relationship of the 
parties to the Diet that produces the political imperatives of the party system. 

Because of the firm constitutional base, it always seems odd that there 
should be so much hue and cry about a “danger to the parliamentary system” 
whenever there is an ashtray-throwing contest in the Diet, the retort discourte- 
ous, or the use of force to thwart normal legislative processes. As long as the 
basic constitutional provisions remain, the parliamentary structure is assured, 
and the existence of an important party movement is certain. Constitutional 
provisions, however, do not guarantee that the system will be wisely used or 
that the processes will always be well understood or applied effectively. The 
distinctions are important, but the wails of anguish that arise after any exhibi- 
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tion of parliamentary delinquency do not always make these clear. What 
Japanese politics lacks most is more men of talent, with sufficient skill, knowl- 
edge and an understanding of the democratic political process, and above all, 
a dedication to and a sure instinct for their use. 

These are not qualities acquired overnight. They will not be acquired 
until there is a clearer recognition that their possession is a distinct asset in 
practical, hard-headed, realistic politics. The significance of the political im- 
peratives in the present power position of the parties in the Diet is that they 
tend to force such a recognition and to encourage the practice of those qualities 
just because they are assets in a very realistic profession. 

There is some evidence to suggest that the political necessities of the 
party system are already forcing such a recognition and practice. The riots 
of 1954 in the House of Representatives were in part the result of very clumsy 
and inept parliamentary tactics by the Liberal Party. Prime Minister Yoshida 
and his political henchmen of that day were not skilled practitioners of the 
parliamentary arts. In 1956, under different leadership, Conservative tactics in 
the face of a similar threat of a riot, this time in the House of Councillors over 
two educational bills, were vastly improved. In fact, in that year the Socialists 
literally walked into a neatly-laid political trap prepared for them in the 
Upper House. Clumsy tactics simply do not pay political dividends. 

The same lessons of practical politics apply also to the Socialists. The 
riots in 1954 occurred in the Lower House, but though the Socialists also had 
a prime responsibility for that fracas, they were careful when fighting the 
Small Constituencies Bill in 1956 to avoid giving any encouragement to non- 
parliamentary tactics. Few politicians like to play the monkey for another's 
cat in pulling political chestnuts out of a fire. 


Another example of how the political imperatives inherent in the party 
system appear to have been at work is offered in the skillful use of filibustering 
tactics by the Socialists in February-March, 1956. Their filibuster in opposing 
the Small Constituencies Bill was one of the first, and to date still very 
rare, occasions when the Opposition chose to exploit a thorough knowledge of 
parliamentary maneuver, instead of resorting to demonstrations inside and 
outside the Diet, lockouts, picketing of committees and similar obstructionist 
actions. 

One should be modest, however, in claiming too much from this frail 
bit of evidence, for the issue facing the party was primarily a party one, and 
did not touch a vital nerve of its powerful trade union backers as closely, say, 
as the move to extend the strike prohibition law later that year. Yet one is 
encouraged to believe that the political imperatives were at work because the 
Socialist success in their strategy was in large part due to the fact that their 
tactics permitted public attention to remain focused on the issue, not upon 
the tactics used. Such tactics were politically advantageous too because they 
prevented the uniting of conflicting interests in the Conservative Party to 
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“repel the invaders” which a recourse to mass, semi-mob strategems might have 
caused. The latter always run the political risk of distracting public attention 
from what is being attacked to the methods used by the attackers. The dis. 
advantages were most recently illustrated in the failure of the National Rail- 
way Workers’ Union strikes a year ago. The public became so aroused over 
union tactics causing public inconvenience and suffering that it had scant 
sympathy for the cause for which the union protested. These lessons are not 
easily learned, for the postwar period is studded with similar examples. 

To the degree that the National Railway Workers’ Union, and Sdhyé, 
Japan's largest federation of trade unions and a mainstay of Socialist support, 
learn this elementary rule of politics, it should make easier the Socialist practice 
of the parliamentary processes. 


Another encouraging sign that the imperatives of the party process will 
improve the political system came in the interpellations in the Budget Com- 
mittee in the House of Representatives in February this year. Narita Tomo- 
mi’s unmerciful harrying of the Government over reparations to South Viet 
Nam was a definite step forward, because it marked one of the very few 
occasions when the opposition Socialists used specific, factual, concrete items in 
the Government's budget draft to mount a major attack on an important 
question of policy. Too often general interpellations have been occasions for 
broad, shotgun types of questions, such as “what does the Government think 
about”—naming a policy, which are precisely the kind of questions most easily 
parried by an experienced Cabinet minister, and most difficult to develop into 
a hard, pressing attack. The better parliamentary tactic produced the better 
result. 

The Narita interpellations offer another example of the operation of 
the political imperative—that in order to be successful, a party is often forced 
to use an improved method of parliamentary maneuver. Development of 
competences in one party, and particularly in an opposition party, tends to 
force the other to match them. The Socialist success with their filibuster in 
1956 and the Conservative embarrassment at being caught continually flat-footed 
caused the latter to reassess the resources available in the parliamentary process 
for legislative maneuver. In the fall of 1956, the Conservatives claimed that 
their deliberate and calculated strategy in introducing the controversial labor 
strike extension bill was a highly successful political smokescreen used to 
distract dissension in the Liberal-Democratic Party over the U.S.S.R. agreements 
then before the Diet. Such a claim, however, may need cautious acceptance, 
for it may well be a reading into an event of a consequence not originally 
intended. It is obvious, however, that the Conservatives’ embarrassment in 
1958 at being twisted and squeezed by Narita’s interpellation of Fujiyama has 
helped to speed the latter’s political education. It has also forced the Cabinet 
and the bureaucrats to make more certain the adequacy of their preparations 
before coming to the Diet or the committee floor. 
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Any reference to the political imperatives based upon the present power 
position of the party system must also take into account the influence of the 
mergers, first of the Socialists, and then of the Conservatives, in October and 
November, 1955. The present two-party system is usually hailed as helping 
to stabilize the party system, but what makes stability an asset is that it 
contributes to the effectiveness of the party in the Diet and before the electorate. 


The establishment of the two-party system also strengthened the 
party movement by eliminating the reason which sustained many of the pre- 
vious factional blocs. Moreover, in an enlarged and united party, the smaller 
diques can no longer have much influence. In view of the need to maintain 
a solid front against a major opposition party, reckless factional strife carried 
to excess becomes political suicide. The decline in factionalism and the ex- 
istence of an alternative threat of governmental power make the gain or loss 
of significant segments of voting support more important than previous factional 
warfare, and therefore tend to make issues and policies more important than 
personal feuding. For example, the Political Affairs Research Committee of 
the Liberal-Democratic Party and the Political Policy Investigation Committee 
of the Socialist Party both have more life, vitality, as well as reality, than 
either ever had before the mergers. The political imperatives make this so. 


The present strength of the party and the operation of the political 
imperatives have also been helped by the pluralization of the base of political 
power. This situation resulted from the elimination of the former guardians 
of the narrow, rather exclusive route to political preferment before the war— 
through the Genro, the Privy Council, Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, and the 
military establishment. The 1947 Constitution eliminated the Privy Council 
and the post of Lord Keeper of the Privy Seal, caused the demise of such 
groups of “cabinet makers” as the elder statesmen, reduced the position of the 
military command, and made possible civilian Diet control of the government. 
The surgical process was so thorough and the power of the Diet and the parties 
9 secure today, that it is difficult to envisage how any successor group of 
“cabinet makers” can possibly arise. Even the extreme left-wing does not 
pretend that any threat of revival exists today. 

While the elimination of the guardians was designed to insure the pre- 
eminence of the Diet, it also greatly strengthened the party movement. Today 
there is no effective alternative to the party as the channel to governmental 
power. Although other influences were at work, it is notable that the late 
Ogata Taketora entered politics after his restoration to public life in 1951, 
Shigemitsu Mamoru attempted a political career as the best means to influence 
directly his nation’s foreign policy, Kishi Nobusuke chose politics rather than 
what might also have been a successful career in business, and to retain his 
post as Minister of Foreign Affairs, Fujiyama Aiichiro not only joined the 
ruling Liberal-Democratic Party but announced his intention to seek a seat 
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in the Diet in the political baptism of the next general election. The top 
elites, the giants of industry, major finance, ranking officials of the bureaucracy, 
leaders of major unions and even the Cabinet may recommend and propose 
policy, but it is the party in the Diet which disposes. 

In being elevated to its power position the party has also been subjected 
to an increasing number of pressures from lobbies and special interest groups. 
The activities of business groups, financial circles, trade unions, special occu- 
pation and professional groups, such as doctors, teachers, emergent veteran 
groups, fishermen, farmers and small and medium-sized entrepreneurs are al] 
in evidence during any term of the Diet. With power have come responsibility 
and the consequent extension of the former term of the regular Diet. The 
extended Diet sessions have reduced the opportunities for Diet members wo 
successfully maintain a private business or exercise in person the controlling 
direction of larger business enterprises. It has made inevitable too the separa- 
tion of the labor union official from the direct management of a union. In 
effect, therefore, the pluralization of political power has provided the oppor- 
tunities, if not the necessities, for developing a more truly professional parlia- 
mentarian. 

The pluralization of the base of political power centering in the party 
in the Diet as the determinant of that power, has given a broader section of 
the public a direct stake in the operation of party and government. It has 
thus increased the news value of the party and the Diet. The pressure of the 
radio, TV and the press is seen in the efforts of Diet members to time, whenever 
they can, interpellations for the most advantageous broadcast or press hour 
of these media of communication. Because of the extension in the regular 
sittings of the Diet, the press and other media now report politics more ex- 
tensively than ever before. This is another of the imperatives of the political 
system. One may believe that this increased focus on the news value of the 
party may eventually result in a more enlightened public opinion and an 
improvement in the present political immaturity of many of the rural voters. 

The pluralization of the political fundament of power has strengthened 
the party base in still another way, by helping to reduce the likelihood of 
political extremism in Japanese society and politics. It is no accident that the 
present-day attacks of the Japan Communist Party against “feudalism” sound 
hollow and artificial, and attract few receptive ears. By the same token, the 
removal of the guardians, while leaving the institution of the Throne to serve 
as a symbol of the new era, eliminated rallying points for a possible extreme 
right. 


The pluralization of the bases of power, therefore, contributed to the 
moderation of politics, and made differences within the framework of that 
system, not passionate attacks against or defense of it, the distinguishing marks 
of the two major parties. To the degree that the process of pluralization 
promoted a common ground in an acceptable system, it also aided in the 
development of the two-party system itself. Had there been political extremes 
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on the far left and the far right, it is doubtful indeed if the two-party 
structure could have been established within less than a decade from the 
welter of 140 registered parties in 1946. The encouragement provided by an 
agreed institutional form for waging the political struggle has made possible 
also the accommodation, the bridging of the ideological gulf, which is very 
slowly taking place between the Liberal-Democratic and Socialist parties, one 
of the imperatives in a properly functioning two-party system. 


The forces promoting moderation in a proper two-party system seem also 
to be slowly propelling the Socialist Party toward a centrist line. This does 
not appear in party policy statements or in convention speeches, but does 
appear in the practical daily politics of Socialist leadership. Given the avoid- 
ance of some major calamity in the international scene or a severe depression, 
it is not impossible to conceive that the era of the radical left domination of 
the Socialist front has already passed its peak. While it is doubtful that the 
prewar form of right-wing socialism will ever be in the ascendant in the fore- 
seeable future, it does appear distinctly possible that a new form of postwar 
moderate Socialist leadership will be inevitable in the operation of the political 
imperatives of the present party system. The simple fact that there are not 
enough labor votes to bring the Socialists to power as representative of a one- 
class party not only is evidence of the pluralization of the power base of party 
politics. It also indicates that the necessity of capturing added support to win 
a majority of the Diet will require continued and even further moderation of 
former dogmas. The operation of this principle appears in the Socialist effort 
today to ween the cooperatives, for example, to a firm support of the party, 
something the party has not succeeded in doing before, or even earnestly 
attempted. Success would seem to require some modification of present pro- 
grams to be effective. 

Moreover, the influence of the continued practice of the moderation 
within the limits of the present system, as well as the Conservatives’ lack of the 
required two-thirds vote in both Houses of the Diet to pass a revision, seems 
likely to produce efforts at technical improvements in any eventual revision 
of the Constitution, not an attempt at a basic alteration of that document. 
Liberal-Democrats, at least some of the more vocal elements of that party, 
appear to have muted their once strident demands for thorough constitutional 
revision. With the passage of time, the emotional drive for revision based 
simply on the fact that the national charter is an alleged “MacArthur Constitu- 
tion” has less and less appeal, evident in the reduced attention given to the 
problem by some who had formerly emphasized it. It will become even less 
politically profitable as years go by. The political imperatives in the party 
system thus strengthen the practice of party politics by making the present 
frame of government likely to be the continuing one. Moreover, it will not 
be long before all members of both parties in the Diet will owe their political 
careers entirely to the present system, a fact which in practical politics militates 
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against drastic changes by the politicians. Therefore, in many indirect, but 
significant ways, the pluralization of the base of power has produced a stability 
and a strength in political institutions by helping to perpetuate the 1947 


Constitution itself. 


The same process which pluralized the political base to power has 
affected the party system by stimulating the growth of a public opinion which 
can be potentially effective. Public opinion is not created by mere fiat. The 
media of pubic opinion, the press, radio, TV, the weekly and monthly journals, 
must be free, but that freedom also is not had by merely placing pen to paper. 
For public opinion to be effective, the pertinent news must be available, the 
public must be informed before an opinion can be politically decisive, and 
there must be a channel through which that opinion can be expressed. Only 
when the de facto powers which controlled final decisions before the war were 
eradicated and their untouchability no longer a cloture to treatment of news 


could the power of the press be effective over the whole range of the political 


spectrum. 


But what is public opinion, the skeptic asks, knowing the influence of 
the top elites in business, finance, labor, the bureaucracy and the power of 
the Cabinet. One needs only to point to the fact that it was public opinion 
that had a large part in the rejection of coalition governments since 1948, and 
had a not unimportant role in forcing the mergers of both the Socialist and 
Conservative camps in 1955. One can also cite the political importance of the 
“Hatoyama boom” in 1955 and the cause for its subsequent collapse. Note 
should also be taken of the number of eminent Diet members who were 
retired by their voters in 1955. It was also public opinion which was largely 
responsible for the final adoption of the anti-prostitution law after previous 


failures, and is the mainstay behind its enforcement today. 


The veteran politicos tend to discount the importance of public opinion 
too much, and incline, particularly the older Diet members, to underestimate 
the growing sophistication of the Japanese voters. Despite this attitude of the 
older veterans, the energy with which younger Diet members “harvest” their 


districts demonstrates another view. 


The problems faced by Prime Minister Kishi illustrate some of the 
political imperatives of both the party system and the rising power of public 
opinion. The combination of the power position of the party, the importance 
of the Diet as the center of the political struggle, and the pluralization of the 
bases to power join with the constitutional provision that the Prime Minister 
be elected by the Diet from among its own members to make the head of a 
party, especially if he be Premier, the real focus of political power. This 
position has inevitably made the Premier a symbol of increasing importance 


in party politics. 
Personal popularity is a very transient thing in politics. 


The party 
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leader today must possess a political symbol of significance. Ex-Prime Minister 
Yoshida’s power as president of the Liberal Party was greatly helped by the 
fact that no other member of his party could offer another symbol of equal 
value to his reputation for stubborn independence and vigorous patriotism. 
These symbols had obvious political value to a government under a foreign 
occupational control. Ex-Prime Minister Hatoyama Ichiré symbolized a dedica- 
tion to parliamentary processes, a label that Yoshida never had and apparently 
never sought. Logically that emblem gained importance as the post-Peace 
Treaty period diminished the values of Yoshida’s labels. Ex-Prime Minister 
Ishibashi Tanzan also had his symbol, “liberal finance,” which together with 
his own special quality of independence, had political merits in an era of inter- 
locking relations of government and business, international and domestic. 

Although it is more difficult for an opposition party leader to win 
current political labels, nevertheless, in Socialist circles too, symbols have their 
patent worth. Suzuki Mosaburé, Chairman of the Socialist Party’s Central 
Executive Committee, signifies in his career a long and sacrificial devotion to 
the proletarian movement, a devotion backed by evidence of arrest and priva- 
tion as warrants for his sincerity. Without that prewar record, it is doubtful 
if Suzuki would be the head of his party today. 

One of Prime Minister Kishi’s problems stems from the fact that he has 
not established himself as a symbol having current political value. Kishi is still 
most commonly described as an “ex-bureaucrat” of the prewar Commerce and 
Industry Ministry, but that label has no political significance in party manage- 
ment or Cabinet leadership in a party government. 

Kishi’s attempts to launch the Asian Development Fund Plan into orbit 
were steps in search of a political label, even though more immediate political 
considerations were involved. Had he achieved an early success with that plan, 
he would surely have stamped himself as an “economic statesman,” a highly 
valuable political symbol today. 

Kishi had another chance to win his colors last year when he made his 
famous “three evils” speech against poverty, corruption, and violence. Its 
potential was evident in the widespread attention it attracted. Had that speech 
been promptly backed by a vigorous effort at implementation, even if he had 
failed, he might have won the title of a political reformer or an advocate of 
clean government. 

The heart of Kishi’s problem is political. His task is to establish a 
reputation in contemporary politics which will overshadow his prewar career 
in non-political and administrative fields. His difficulty highlights the im- 
portance of the party movement today, for his political career has been too 
recent and brief to have given him time for early achievement. He came to 
the premiership and leadership of the Liberal-Democrats only four years after 
entering his first political party in April, 1953. It does not decrease the im- 
portance of party background to add that he was catapulted into power suddenly 
and without expectation by Ishibashi’s illness and forced retirement one year 
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ago. Kishi’s problem stresses what is likely to be increasingly one of the im- 
peratives in the party system today, the necessity for extensive experience in 
both party and Diet for the man who would make his bid for top party 
power. It appears likely, therefore, that Kishi’s record of reaching the pinnacle 
of power after only four years of experience in the party and the Diet will not 
soon be equalled. 

Because of the diminution of factional strife in the Liberal-Democratic 
Party after the shakedown period under Hatoyama, the lack of an immediately 
eligible rival for his toga as party head, and his demonstrated skills in planning, 
Kishi may yet have time to win his label. So far he has shown more talent 
in planning operations than in fulfillment. The latter task is also a test of 
political leadership, for symbols of political value are secured only by accom- 
plishments. 
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While one can find grounds for optimism that the imperatives of the 
party system will produce a continued growth in the effective use of the parlia- 
mentary system, caution is still in order. There still remains an immaturity 
in the instinctive use of that process, not least evident in the almost total 
absence of wit, repartee and humor in Diet debates. As recently as 1954 the 
resort to violence was carefully planned, at least the steps taken by the Socialists 
were in full expectation that they would provoke a physical reaction. The 
violence led by the Socialists in the Upper House in June, 1956, also appeared 
calculated. That party’s stalking out of a plenary session and a committee 
meeting occurred in the present term of the Diet. 

These attitudes are danger signs if they are a true indication of the 
Socialist Party’s understanding of the role of the Opposition. The Conservatives | 
remain to be tested by the adversity of opposition largely because they have 
held control of the government for most of the past twelve years. One of 
the real tests of the Japanese practice of parliamentary government will be 
whether the two parties will abide by the unwritten rules governing the rights 
of government and opposition parties. Socialists today tend to claim that they 
are “economic Marxists,” not “political Marxists.” But when one recalls the 
stress on the class base of the party in the Socialists’ policy declaration, and 
remembers that the economic theories of Karl Marx were only the supports for 
a political objective, the acquisition of sole power of government by one class, 
then one recognizes that the process of learning and testing is not yet finished. 
No parliamentary government can stand for long, constitutional guarantees or 
no constitutional guarantees, unless those who operate it accept its fundamental 
values. A dedication to the spirit of parliamentary government is singularly 
important. As the Socialists’ experience as active participants in the Diet 
process increases, this dedication should grow. 

A further cause for sobriety is the fact that Japanese political parties have 
shown no greater success in solving the thorny problem of finances than many 
of their older sisters in the political movements of other countries. Japan still 
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lacks the spirit which prompted Grover Cleveland to declare that “Public 
Office is a Public Trust.” It is clear, however, that a strengthening of public 
morals is also helped by an easement in the financial strains of maintaining 
a public career. 

There is also still lacking a sufficient sense of personal responsibility 
among the many who so readily toss stones at parliamentary transgressions, 
a sense of responsibility that might propel such critics into a more active 
participation in either party or other public affairs. The tradition of the 
intelligentsia as critics who themselves do not participate is not so prevalent as 
many foreigners believe, but that participation is largely confined to membership 
on committees and councils, as advisors to government agencies, not as front- 
line partisans in party affairs. 

The political system is yet wanting in the prestige that would attract 
men of outstanding talent as it has done for centuries in Great Britain. Party 
leaders are increasingly aware of the need to “sell” their profession, but too 
few of the top leaders have utilized to the full the opportunities for debate 
provided in the committee and plenary sessions of the Diet. Japanese politics 
needs more demonstration in individual leaders that the political career calls 
for and rewards the best talents a man can have. In the meanwhile, the search 
for quality continues. It was such a quest for quality that led ex-Premier 
Yoshida to raid the ranks of the bureaucrats in 1948-49 to recruit over 
twenty leading members of that circle. But such a foray has never been 
repeated, and is highly unlikely in the future. 

The Conservatives find it difficult to recruit quality candidates, especially 
younger ones, even though the party is ready to open its pocketbook and 
liberally support such men to stand for office. The Socialists have the same 
problem, as witness the fact that though the party will be asking the voters 
to give them the reins of office in the next general election, they could post 
only 228 candidates when they issued their list of Diet hopefuls in January 
in expectation of a dissolution. This was six short of even a mathematical 
majority of the Lower House. 

The problems facing Japan in developing a successful political system 
are many, but in view of the mixed benefits of the prewar experience, and 
the short period that has followed the war, particularly the brief six years since 
the Peace Treaty, the record of accomplishment to date is highly creditable. 
In the long run, my confidence in the steady improvement in the quality of 
Japan's political institutions lies in three developments: the parliamentary 
system is almost certainly secure; the party’s position is dominantly strong; 
the imperatives implicit in the successful operation of that system will force 
an improvement in the self-interest of those who would successfully lead it. 
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The «Little School” in Japan 


Ito Noboru 


66 ANG, clatter, crash, toot, honk—from morning till night Tokyo 
B is noisier than our brass band. I wonder how people are able 
to live in such a noisy place. 

“It was our first trip to Tokyo, and we were there only a week, 
seeing interesting things and pleasant things, and having our first 
really good meals. We don’t know very much about Tokyo, but there 
are big buildings, and at the same time there are buildings smaller 
and dirtier than any on the island. There are ladies with pretty ki- 
monos who smell nice and paint their lips bright red, and in Ueno 
Park there are people raggeder than anyone on the island. I felt very 
sorry for them. 

“When there are eight million people in a city, I don’t suppose 
they can all be alike, the way they are on the island, but I wish every- 
body in the city could be happy.” 


These impressions of a first trip to Tokyo are by a middle-school student 
from Aogashima, a lone island in the Pacific 370 kilometers south of Tokyo. 

One of the Izu chain, Aogashima is 65 kilometers south of Hachijé- 
jima. It is nine kilometers in circumference, and surrounded by hundred 
meter cliffs. The total population of the island is $70, all living a life that 
is primitiveness itself, at subsistence farming or line fishing from small boats. 
There are no radios, no electricity, no running water. A single packet steamer 
from Tokyo puts in once a month. Aogashima has been called “the island 
where civilization ends.” 

Even on this little island, however, there is an elementary school, built 
on a cliff in 1874 to educate “the children of the Black Current” (the Japan 
Current, which washes the Izu islands). After the defeat, the education reform 
added three years of compulsory education to six years of elementary school. 
Middle-school education thus came to the island for the first time. 

Teachers arrived from Tokyo, dedicated to the task of educating the 
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island children. Shortly afterwards we read how one of them came down 
with appendicitis, and had to be evacuated to a hospital on Hachij6é by a coast- 
guard patrol boat. There are of course no doctors on the island. 

The Aogashima Middle School now has five teachers and twenty-four 
pupils. The elementary school, in the same building, has six teachers and 
sixty-three pupils. Through the kindness of a steamship company, the twenty- 
four middle-school students were early last summer taken on an educational 
wip to Tokyo. The incident caused the greatest stir in the history of the 
island. The quotation at the beginning of this article is from “A Criticism 
of Tokyo,” a composition by one of the boys in the group. 

The children who thus came from a remote island for a week in the 
mammoth capital were astonished first of all at how dirty the ocean was, losing 
its blue as they approached Tokyo. Then came surprise at the sheer number 
of people in the city, and buses and streetcars and neon signs and ice cream— 
‘I almost died of surprise,” said one girl. 

But secluded island life, with its little schools, is not limited to Aoga- 
shima. 

Japan, surrounded by ocean, has little islands along its coasts as if 
sattered from an overturned button box. On each of them is human life, 
there are schools, and there are children growing up. 

The moving picture “Twenty-four Eyes,” which was made two or three 
years ago and has I believe been shown abroad, is based on a novel by the 
woman writer Tsuboi Sakae. Set on Shéddojima, an island (the only one in 
Japan on which olives grow) in the Inland Sea National Park or “the Mediter- 
ranean of Japan,” the movie is made up of reminiscences by the schoolmistress 
charged with educating twelve children in the little island school. The ravages 
of war come even to this peaceful island, and the simple yet admirable school- 
mistress is seen watching the destinies of each of the “twelve pairs of eyes.” 


THE TEACHER IN THE MOUNTAIN VALLEY 


Yamada Osamu teaches in a “valley school,” a branch of the East Ueno 
Elementary School in a secluded corner of Gumma Prefecture. A hamlet of 
7 houses and 280 people has a branch school that is more like a shanty, and 
there thirteen engaging children from the first to second grades claim the 
attention of Yamada-Sensei. 

Just nine years ago, Mr. Yamada was sent off by voices not quite of 
apprehension and not quite of encouragement: “You'll really teach there? 
You can’t. When will you be coming back?” His first task was repairing the 
school, from roof to foundation—it had not been repaired in the sixty years 
since it was built. He went off to the mountains to help gather roofing bark, 
he stopped up the holes in the roof, and he talked the people of the hamlet 
into replastering the walls. The teacher in the mountain valley had to begin 
a carpenter and plasterer. 

Mr. Yamada bought a radio and speaker at his own expense, and set 
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about educating the valley children. One of the hardest problems was the 
thick local dialect, since the children had not lived outside the narrow moun 
tain community. He also bought an organ, and used songs and radio broad. 
casts to correct the children’s speech. 

Because the valleys of the district produce a special product, konnyaky 
(a paste made from a tuberous root), life is not as difficult as it might be. The? 
district is remote, however, and teachers had not lasted long. Then came Mr, 
Yamada with his young wife. Mrs. Yamada, a university graduate, teaches | 
in the main school in Ueno. 

One winter, she slipped on an icy road and broke her leg. Medical 
treatment was inadequate, and she is now a cripple. Mr. Yamada has to see” 
her to the bus stop on a bicycle every morning and call for her every evening. 
At home in the evening, Mrs. Yamada gives lessons in cooking and flower 
arranging to the wives and daughters of the hamlet, and Mr. Yamada has the 
boys listen to the radio, and shares the pleasures of literature with them. 

“When people think of education in out-of-the-way places,” says Mr. 
Yamada, “they are likely to think only of its dark side; but if the teacher really 
throws himself into it, there can be no more rewarding work.” The mountain 
teacher is a dedicated person, a sort of seeker after the truth who must at the 
same time be a dispenser of truth. 

The islands of Japan, as one can see from the map, extend in a long 
arc from north to south, with high central mountain ranges—somehow like a 
fish skeleton after the cat has picked it clean. One hardly needs to comment 
on the scarcity of arable land, and the population overflows the level spaces 
to cultivate mountain after mountain. There is an expression “plowing your 
way to heaven,” and indeed the terraced fields one sees from the train window 
are characteristic of the Japanese landscape. 

People live even on mountains where nothing can be grown. Wood 
cutters, charcoal makers, mushroom gatherers, and herdsmen piece out im 
poverished lives from day to day. If there are children among them, a school- 
house is put up, however tiny, and the “mountain teacher” does what he can 
to educate them. Perhaps this too can be numbered among the characteristic 
views of Japan. 


THE “ YAMABIKO SCHOOL” 


In the northeastern part of Honshia, there lies Yamagata Prefecture. Ex- 
cept for rich rice lands along the coast of the Japan Sea, it is a prefecture of 
“little schools” along the mountain range that is the backbone of the main 
island. 

Muchaku-Sensei, born in a Buddhist temple, was a teacher in one such 
middle school. Setting out to teach a new way of thinking for a new age to 
children poorly endowed both economically and culturally, he turned to face 
the challenge of the shakai-ka, the social-studies course introduced at the end 
of the war. 








FUDAKAKE BRANCH SCHOOL 


One hour by train from Tokyo and 


15 km. up a steep, winding mountain road, 
there lies the small buraku of Fudakake 
which forms part of Kiyokawa Villag 


Situated deep in the mountainous area of 


Kanagawa Prefecture, in the valley between 
Mt. Tanzawa (1,560m.) and Mt. Oyama 
1.264 m.), the community is surrounded on 
all sides by virgin forest. Here, 72 people 
in all—in 12 households —carry on their 
humble lives. In December, 1954, Kiyo- 
kawa Village’s Fudakake branch school 
acquired a new school building having a 
floor space of some 230 sq.m. and costi g 
¥3 million. The school’s pupils —chil- 
dren of employes of the prefectural fores- 
try headquarters in the area— total 27, ten 
of middle school age and 17 of primary 
school age. One man and one woman, 
Mizuno Moichi and Kano Kimiyo, are the 
only teachers. They are responsible not 
only for formal education but also for run- 
ning the community's young people’s and 
women’s associations and all other such 


activities. 


1. The Fudakake Branch School, 500m. 
above sea level and surrounded b 
dense forest. 

Miss Kano teaching sewing to middle- 
school grade girl students. 

Mr. Mizuno teaches all grades from 
primary school fifth grade to middle 


school third grade. 






























NOGURIZAWA BRANCH SCHOOL 


The community of Nogurizawa lies in ¢ 
mountains about 80km. to the southwest 
Maebashi, capital of Gumma Prefecture 
itself about 34 hours by train from Toky 
The population of 280, in 47 households, js 
poor, and the school is a small one erect 
on a tiny patch hacked out of the hillsi 
There is one classroom and one room wher 
the teacher lives—that is all. There are or 
14 pupils, eight in the first grade and s 
in the second grade. Pupils in higher gra 
have to attend the main school, one hour 
journey away. The teacher lives alone wil 
his wife, a teacher at the main school, toa 


from which she travels every day on foot Tl 












l. A 


teacher's question. 


girl student answering her 


2. A class in progress. 
3. A schoolboy at the end of his one- 
hour trek to school on a cold 


morning 
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He taught his pupils to examine their own lives. With children’s eyes, 
they surveyed their lives and society, and Muchaku-Sensei sought to make 
them think how they could advance a step or two from the shut-in mountain 
jife, and from poverty. He had them write down their thoughts—he put them 
to work at sakubun, the composition-writing that has a unique tradition in 
Japanese education. Sakubun is also called “recording life” (setkatsu no kiroku). 

Mr. Muchaku collected and published their compositions eight years ago, 
when the confusion of defeat had not yet passed and the education system was 
jn a turmoil. This record of life in the Yamamoto Middle School, Yamagata 
Prefecture, is called The Yamabiko School, the Yamabiko being the mountain 
sprite in Japanese folklore who is responsible for the echo. The writings of 
the mountain children opened the eyes of adults to a new age. 


“My family is poor, just about the poorest in Yamamoto. 
Tomorrow it will be five weeks since Mother died, and I’ve been think- 
ing about Mother and the family. I felt like writing about my family. 

“Tomorrow I will be saying good-bye to Futao, the littlest. Futao 
is only in the third grade, but he has done what I’ve told him since 
Mother died. Even as little as he is, he has gone out and helped gather 
wood without once complaining. I know that when he is far away 
with Mother’s family he will do his very best and grow up into a fine 
man. 

“The relatives decided that Tsueko would leave tomorrow too, 
and live with my uncle in Yamagata, but she’s been in bed with whoop- 
ing cough ever since Mother died, and won't leave till she’s better. 
But they will be taking her away too before long. Then only Grand- 
mother, who is seventy-four and can only do a little cooking, and my- 
self, a second-year student in middle school, will be left.” 


This is the beginning of a composition called “Since Mother Died.” 
The boy was of course one of Mr. Muchaku’s pupils, and the composition is 
in the Yamabiko collection. He early lost his father, and while his mother 
was bringing the family up in the cruelest circumstances, she too died. With 
the only working member of the family gone, the younger brother and sister were 
taken away to live with relatives. The boy himself, doing “his very best” to 
come to grips with the problem of poverty, concluded his composition thus: 


“Tomorrow, it will be five weeks. During the memorial services, 
I want to promise to think as hard as I can why it is that people have 
to be as poor as Mother, why she did not have money no matter how 
hard she worked. 

“And I want to decide too whether it is right to think that if I 
buy a field the person who sells it will be as unlucky as Mother. 

“In this school, I have friends who are even unluckier than I am. 
If we all get together, can’t we all be happier? Shouldn’t we all put 
our strength together, and try to do better?” 
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I believe that here in the Yamabiko School, the social-studies course 
that is the pride of the new education system finally struck roots in Japan, 
A direct importation from America, it mixed with poverty and isolation— 
with the “little schools” of Japan—like oil with water. 

Now, however, the new education has made itself a part of the land 
and customs of Japan. From “little schoolhouses,” the voices of the children 
of mountain and sea are ringing and echoing like the Yamabiko himself. 


THE STATE OF ISOLATED SCHOOLS 


I have been trying somehow to convey the reality of teachers and students 
in the “little schools,” the mountain schools and the island schools. The 
problem of those isolated little schools, however, is far more complicated, and 
can only be described as serious. 

One complication, which I suppose Japan shares with other countries, 
is snow. The prefectures along the Japan Sea, Akita, Yamagata, Niigata, and 
Toyama, as well as the northernmost island, Hokkaido, are noted for their heavy 
snow. In winter it is difficult to reach the “little schools,” and special dormi- 
tories or “branch schools for the snowy season” must be set up. There is also 
the opposite movement: families return to the main island in the winter and 
cross to fish from small offshore islands in the spring and summer. Seasonal 
schools must be established to accommodate the migration. 

A second problem is the opening of new land. Pressed by overpopu- 
lation and answering the call to develop the resources of the country, pioneers 
have built new communities in Hokkaid6 and other regions. Each has a little 
schoolhouse. Especially with the long-range program since the war, there has 
also been the problem of hydroelectric projects deep in the mountains. A 
little school must be set up at each project. 

Though we refer for convenience to the “little schools,” therefore, size 
and educational method vary greatly. There are for instance “ungraded 
schools” which in foreign countries would be called one-teacher schools. Again, 
there are schools, called “compound-class schools,” in which the students are 
divided into, say, the first to third grades and the fourth to sixth grades, each 
group under one teacher. Finally, there are the “simple-class schools,” in 
which each of the six grades, however few the pupils, is separate. All three 
are covered by the general term “remote rural schools.” 

There are 10,168 elementary schools in this classification, or 38.1 per 
cent of the national total. Of the middle schools, which are also compulsory, 
3,163, or 24.3 per cent of the total, are remote rural schools. In general, we 
may say that upwards of a third of the elementary and middle schools in the 
country are “little schools.” 

There are 1,266,918 students enrolled in the elementary schools, and 
402,276 in the middle schools. Thus about 1,670,000 students, 9 per cent of 
the national total, are being educated under not very favorable conditions. 
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Their teachers number 59,359 in elementary schools and 19,784 in middle 
schools, or a total of nearly 80,000, 14.7 per cent of the national total. 

This figure, in the nature of a world record, is one of which we should 
in some ways be proud, in others less than proud. We should not boast of 
the geographic and economic circumstances that are responsible: four narrow 
islands, overpopulation, a shortage of natural resources, poverty. Perhaps, 
however, we may congratulate ourselves on the educational fervor that has 
led to the building of a school in every mountain pocket and on every remote 
island where there are children. 

The Occidental school system was introduced into Japan in 1872, and 
thereafter education was pushed with vigor, under the motto: “no unlettered 
family in the village, no unlettered person in the family.” After the defeat, 
compulsory education, which had until then covered only the six years of 
elementary school, was extended under very trying conditions to cover also three 
years of middle school, and today middle schools are being built to equal 
elementary schools in number. 

What are the particular problems which the “little schools” face? 

As has already been suggested, there is first of all the problem of living 
conditions in isolated farming and fishing villages and on small islands—in 
a word, the problem of poverty. With primitive production methods, a pre- 
carious, self-sustaining way of life goes on as it has for centuries, and in it 
one finds all the stubborn old customs and observances. Relationships feudal 
and pre-modern in nature survive. In the trials and hardships of life unbless- 
ed by civilization, strange religious beliefs and superstitions hang on tenaci- 
ously. 

What of children who are reared in such surroundings? Their experi- 
ence of life is extremely limited. They are swept by perpetual feelings of 
insecurity, or they develop a certain resignation. Numerous surveys have 
shown that these in turn may lead to feelings of inferiority and rebelliousness, 
and to a repressed misanthropy. 

All the trials and worries of the teacher in the “little school” arise from 
this one fact. 

Before daylight, children set off lantern in hand to walk the ten kilo- 
meters and more to school. There is no electricity in the houses they come 
home to at night, and they have no choice but to go to bed. In busy seasons 
they are not allowed to go to school at all. Children are an important part 
of the labor force. 

The teacher must begin with the problem of how to bring them nearer 
the school. He has neither radio nor organ nor baseball equipment nor labora- 
tory equipment nor even ordinary teaching equipment. His first duty of 
course is instruction, but he must also worry about the health of the students, 
about study hours, nutrition, and medicine, and about equipment—all of these 
are among the duties of the teacher in the “little school.” 

Five years ago, rural teachers who shared the same problems gathered to 
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form a study group. They first sought to work with parents in their respec. 
tive districts toward better understanding of education, and today they are 
moving forward step by step. Nor has the nation as a whole ignored these 
teachers and their problems—the problems of isolated rural areas in general. 
Three years ago a “Law for the Advancement of Education in Remote Areas” 
passed the Diet, and, though the ideal is still far away, steady progress is be. 
ing made toward solving problems of housing for teachers, special allowances 
for service in remote areas, school equipment, school buses and school boats, 
and the like. 

The children of the Black Current and the Yamabiko children must 
be allowed to share the advantages of culture as they share the sunlight—this 
is our urgent petition. 


NORTH COUNTRY 


When, like a line of strange shadows, 

The train with the white roof 

And clouded glass windows 

Came gliding into the station of early winter, 
I thought— 

Ah, so the snow is already falling 

In the north country! 


Now I live in that north land 

And face the winter. 

At the moments when my life is shut in by icicles and snow storms, 
Each time I hear the distant whistle of the train, 

I think— 

The snow which the train carried then 

Was the snow of this country. 


And then I remember 

Their eyes shut off from the sun, 

The eyes of the travellers 

Stepping off onto the city’s platform, 
And I wonder 

If I, now, have such eyes. 


-Maruyama Kaoru (1899- ) 


Translated by J. G. Mills and Fukuda Rikutaré 
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Merchants of Osaka 


Shiraishi Bon 


APANESE not born or bred in Osaka have a story which comes out like 
clockwork whenever the inhabitants of that city are mentioned. When 
Osakans meet each other, it goes, they never say “Good morning,” but 

“How’s business?” 

In fact, there is no such greeting in Japanese, even among Osaka busi- 
nessmen—who say “Good morning,” or “Good day,” just like everyone else. 
However, the story is told in all seriousness, and is an unfailing source of 
small talk. The people of Osaka, even those who are not merchants, seem, 
in the eyes of other Japanese, to be bent night and day on nothing but amassing 
money—so much so that the story just quoted seems perfectly natural. Original- 
ly, perhaps, its ridicule of the Osakans, with their preoccupation with earning 
money and their plebeian vulgarity, contained a certain element of jealousy 
and dislike of the Osaka businessman—a formidable rival, who is moreover 
doing very well for himself nowadays in his encroachments on the Tokyo 
scene. It must be admitted that the Osakan merchant has a special spirit 
and characteristic outlook, and since Osaka is above all a town of merchants, 
even its other inhabitants are without doubt influenced by it. To understand 
this outlook, it is necessary to know something of the history whereby Osaka 
became the most important commercial city in Japan. 
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In old times Osaka was known as Naniwazu. It stands on a delta at 
the mouth of the Yodogawa, in what is approximately the center of Japan. 
It is backed by a plain, rich in resources, and is in a convenient geographical 
position for sea communication with any other part of Japan. In ancient 
times, the capital was situated for a while in or near Osaka, and when the 
site of the capital was fixed in Nara, it was the harbor at Naniwazu that was 
used by visitors. 

Osaka formed, what is more, a kind of gateway for the nation, being the 
starting point for ships to Korea and China. In the year 313, a palace for 
entertaining foreign visitors, the Kérokan, was built in Osaka, and it was via 
Osaka that, in 552, Buddhism first came to Japan. The Tenndji Temple, 
built at that time, still exists on the same spot, though on many occasions it 
has been destroyed by fire or typhoon and rebuilt. 

After the transfer from Nara to Kyoto, the capital and Osaka were linked 
by the River Yodogawa, which became an increasingly busy highway. In 1586, 
when Toyotomi Hideyoshi gained political and military control of Japan, he 
built a vast citadel in Osaka, the traces of which remain to this day. His 
choice, again, was made because of Osaka’s convenient location, which he hoped 
to put at the service of his ambition for expansion abroad. With the com- 
pletion of Osaka Castle, the most able merchants from throughout Japan began 
to assemble in the city, which very soon became the largest in Japan. In 
1603, Tokugawa Ieyasu wrested control of the country from Toyotomi Hide- 
yoshi, established a feudal system, and set up his headquarters in Edo, the 
present Tokyo, which from that time became the political heart of Japan. 
The center of commerce, however, remained in Osaka. 

With the development from a natural to a money economy, the position 
of Osaka became increasingly important. Although feudalism prevailed in the 
Tokugawa Period, and the basic unit in the economy was the territory of each 
independent clan, yet the clans gradually began to try to gain gold and silver 
money by exporting their products as far as possible outside their own terri- 
tories. This meant the end of the economy of self-contained clans; the products 
of the different clans began to gather in Osaka, which became the economic 
center of the whole nation. As a result, a class of merchants arose who in 
their methods and spirit differed from those of Edo and the other feudal 
castle towns. 


The merchant of Osaka, unlike those in Edo and the other castle towns, 
were neither merchants “by appointment” to samurai families nor were they 
retailers for the ordinary consumer. Instead, they were from the beginning 
wholesalers or brokers dealing in the products of the whole country—tice, 
vegetable oil, cotton, medicines and the like. The merchants of Edo would 
make profits by liaisons with the kanjd-gata (the officials responsible for buy- 
ing and paying for goods) of the Tokugawa feudal government. Merchants 
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in other parts of Japan, again, often made vast gains by indulging in speculation. 
The Osaka merchants, however, were different, preferring to amass small profits 
slowly and surely over a long period. This way of doing things has been part 
of their make-up ever since. 

Merchant families in olden Osaka used to make collections of “family 
precepts” many of which still survive. They all have two points in common: 
they warn against dishonesty—‘Be righteous in your dealings”—and against 
waste and extravagance—“Observe the strictest frugality and economy.” 

Commerce tends to be associated with the art of skilfully deceiving peo- 
ple. Merchants, thus, were looked down on, and came lowest in the traditional 
feudal classification of society—warrior, farmer, artisan, merchant. Commerce, 
however, is essential even in a feudal economy, and the Osaka merchants, as 
their position in society became more powerful, began to have confidence and 
pride in their own work. At the same time, in that their work consisted of 
dealings with other merchants like themselves, they arrived at a keen ap- 
preciation of the importance of trust. 

Amongst Osaka merchants in the Tokugawa Period, a verbal promise 
was sufficient to make a deal valid, and never led to any trouble. Even the 
issuing of promissory notes was done without security, yet it almost never 
happened that one was dishonored. A book written at the time quotes the 
following as the merchant's creed: “Business based on deception never lasts. 
The only possible success is to trade for ten or twenty years with a small but 
steady profit.” 

To do this, they worked to win confidence and, while keeping an eye 
of course on their own profits, they took care to leave the other side a chance 
to make something too. Their dealings, thus, retained a certain humanity, 
for all their careful calculation and apparent cold-heartedness. There were 
no limits on competition amongst merchants, but they were willing to help 
each other to the extent of making sure that the other man stopped just this 
side of penury. One could not claim, of course, that this trait remains ex- 
actly as it was in the present-day Osaka businessman, yet it survives as a kind 
of underlying tradition. 


The Osaka writer Ihara Saikaku! (1642-1693) wrote many stories about 
the Osaka merchant. One of them, Nippon Eitaigura, relates the following 
anecdote: A shop assistant grew tired of a customer who always came to buy 
just one farthing’s worth of vinegar, and one day ignored him, feigning sleep. 
His master, hearing of this, ordered him to dig a hole three feet deep in front 
of the shop. The assistant, disgruntled, complained that however much he 
dug, he would never make a farthing. “There you are!” declared his master, 
“even with all that effort you will never make a farthing. What do you mean 
then by pretending to be asleep and refusing to serve a customer?” 


1. See Japan Quarterly Vol. IV, No. 2: “Saikaku and the Japanese Novel of Realism” by Richard Lane 
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This anecdote is three hundred years old, but even today the Osaka 
tradesman will cheerfully and with a civil manner do anything to suit his 
customers’ convenience so long as there is even the barest minimum of profit 
in it. When he puts goods on display in a shop, he arranges them so that 
the customer can examine them to his own satisfaction rather than to look 
well. When an Osakan buys something, he will walk a mile to save a penny. 
This is a natural trait not confined of course to the Osakan, but he is never- 
theless more willing than most to spend time in studying his purchases. Five 
young girls each wanted—a story has it—to buy the material for a skirt. They 
each chose a sample of material they liked from various shops, put all the sam- 
ples together and made a comparative study. After choosing the best they 
took it to the shop and asked for a discount as they were buying enough for 
five skirts at once. As a result, they got it more cheaply than if they had 
bought it individually. 

Just as tobacco shops, in the days before the government monopoly, 
would sell a single cigarette at a time, so there are still vegetable shops in 
Osaka which, on request, will split a bundle of Japanese leeks and sell the 
customer a single one. Similarly, there are shops that will cut a tiny square of 
bean-curd in half for you. In restaurants, the heads and bones of fish not used 
in cooking are set out on plates for sale. In Osaka, buyer and seller alike are 
unwilling to waste anything that can possibly be used. 

From ancient times it has been the custom after eating in restaurants 
to have the food left over packed in an oribako (a shallow box of thin match- 
wood) and take it home—not only because it would mean a loss not to take 
away something one had paid for but also because, even if it served as pig food, 
to throw in the garbage can something still fit for human consumption would 
be a shameful waste. The Osakan therefore is careful not to poke about with 
his chopsticks or fork what he does not intend to eat, so that, even as leftovers, 
it shall not be distasteful to others. The others in question may be members 
of his family or they may be employes or his driver, the aim being to give 
enjoyment to those who could not share in the feast. 

This way of doing things has an air of miserliness which often irritates 
people from outside Osaka and provokes their scorn. The guiding principle 
of the Osakan, however, is not to waste anything and to concentrate on real 
essentials rather than nice appearances. Thus, for the same reason, even those 
whose energies are all bent on the amassing of money will contribute lavishly 
to a cause which they believe is useful to society. There were many cases to 
prove this during the feudal period, and today more contributions are made to 
social welfare in Osaka than in any other city. 


In his youth, Fukuzawa Yukichi (1834-1901), one of the pioneers in 
introducing European culture to Japan in the Meiji Era, studied at a school 
of “Dutch learning” in Osaka run by Ogata Kéan (1810-1863). In his autobio- 
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graphy, he relates how he once saw a festival procession of some one or two 
hundred men, all bearing lanterns on their heads. Possibly due to drink, some 
mischievous urge made him knock the lantern off the head of one young man 
as he passed. Immediately, some of the young men set up a cry of “chibo, 
chibo.” “Chibo” means pickpocket, and in Osaka anyone suspected of pick- 
ing pockets was beaten to death without a chance to defend himself and thrown 
into the river. Knowing this custom, Fukuzawa took fright, and, abandoning 
his wooden clogs, fled barefooted. This extremely drastic punishment which 
still survived at the time gives some idea of the extreme hatred of the average 
Osakan for anyone underhanded enough to steal from another’s pocket with- 
out working for himself, and of how the inhabitants of the city kept an eye on 
each other and tried to maintain their own order without relying on the 
authority of the government. This outlook has a strong bearing on their 
business behavior, for though competition was free they were always willing 
to help each other. 

The present-day population of Osaka is 2,500,000, but even in the Toku- 
gawa Period it had already reached from 300,000 to 400,000. The town was 
administered by an administrative officer from the Tokugawa Government known 
as a bugyd. Under him were lower-ranking officials known as yoriki, and under 
these again were ddshin, who were responsible for general affairs and policing. 
Despite the size of the town, there were only thirty or so yoriki, and about fifty 
déshin. For the most part, the citizens administered the town and maintained 
order by discussion among themselves. This self-administration began in the 
days of Toyotomi Hideyoshi and had no parallel in any other town. 

In ordinary castle towns, the castle was the center and the city blocks 
were numbered for administrative purposes from the castle outwards, but in 
Osaka the starting-point was the canals most essential to the city’s communica- 
tions, and blocks were numbered eastwards and westwards from the canals. 
Even in the geographical organization of the city, thus, Osaka did not center 
on the “government office” of the day—the castle. What is more, it was 
permitted within certain limits for ordinary citizens to enter the castle as they 
wished for sightseeing, an unheard-of custom in other castle towns. All these 
things go to show how unshakable was the merchants’ power in the life of the 
city: they took pride in their work as merchants, they did not depend on 
governmental authority, and they refused to show undue servility even toward 
the warrior class. 


In every city in every country, the collapse of the feudal system was 
brought about by the growing pressure of the merchant class on the warrior 
and priest classes. The prosperity of Osaka, however, lay from the very begin- 
ning in its character as a purely mercantile city. The reason would seem to 
be that the period of Toyotomi Hideyoshi’s control was short and was followed 
by the ascendancy of the Tokugawas and the shifting of the center of govern- 
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ment to Edo. 

In his Nippon Eitaigura, Ihara Saikaku says: “Merchants, too, have eyes 
and noses just like others, and their arms and feet are in no way out of the 
ordinary. Their social position, however, rests on the power of money. For this 
reason, they think it wrong that a young man should be idle without making 
money. They have no regrets at being born into a humble status. For the 
merchant, the money he has earned is his pedigree.” In the first sentence here, 
one can detect a belief in the underlying equality of all men, and in the 
declaration that a merchant’s money is his pedigree lies an affirmation that 
money and property, even without noble birth, can give the power to stand 
up to the aristocracy and the warrior class. In other words, one creates one’s 
own pedigree as one goes. This passage of the Eitaigura sums up most clearly 
the spirit of the merchant of the day. 

Earning money tended to be associated with vulgarity, and the spiritual 
worth of those who did it to be belittled. Saikaku’s views, thus, were not 
without their critics at the time. Even so, it is remarkable that, living within 
a feudal society, he should have expressed them at all. Human beings, he 
asserted, were all equal, and were not tied by considerations of birth or rank. 
The only way to rise above birth and rank was to acquire property by hard 
work—a thing, moreover, which was possible for anybody with the will to do 
so. Such observations would not have been possible without the penetrating 
observation of reality that made Saikaku such a great novelist. 

At the time, civil rights, even among the merchants, were only accorded 
to persons with a house and grounds of their own, and those who lived in 
rented houses were regarded as much inferior socially. Accordingly, it became 
the aim of all merchants to own such a house and grounds. Even so, where 
business competition was concerned, they all met on completely equal ground. 

Among the merchants, even women—traditionally looked down on in 
feudal society—were respected so long as they had business ability. Similarly, 
the woman’s power in the home was great, and in some respects she controlled 
her husband and sons. One of the reasons for this was that in merchant 
families the need for confidence in the business was so great that when an 
eldest son had no business ability he was not allowed to take over the concern. 
Instead, it was the custom to select the most able of the family’s employes 
and adopt him into the family as husband to the daughter, and this had the 
indirect effect of giving weight to the word of the wife when she was the 
daughter of the family. In the house, the wife in such families always carried 


a jangling bunch of keys at her waist, and the species is still to be found even 
today. 


It was also quite common for property to be inherited by younger sons 
and not only the eldest as elsewhere. Again, once his successor had reached 
a position where he could act as head of the family, the father often retired 
and lived apart from his children. In handing over his property, he retained 
a place for himself to dwell, which was handed over to his successor when he 
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died. It is remarkable that 300 years ago in a feudal society so much thought 
should have thus been expended on enabling individuals to live independently 
of each other. 

There were strictly observed ranks among the employes in merchant 
families, and a clear distinction was made between the social status of master 
and employe. On these matters, it was impossible to escape from the frame- 
work of feudal society. Even so, the society of Osaka, the commercial capital 
of Japan, was already developing an atmosphere in which the man of in- 
dependent views with ability and the will to work hard could make good 
despite the odds, and the first seeds of democracy and respect for human rights 
had already been sown. 


One easy way of getting to know the temperament and characteristics 
of the merchants and other inhabitants of Osaka is to examine their daily 
speech, though this method is difficult for a foreigner not well versed in the 
language. Tanizaki Junichiré’s novel Sasame-yuki, admirably translated by 
E. G. Seidensticker under the title of The Makioka Sisters, portrays an upper- 
class household in modern Osaka, and the Osaka dialect used in the dialogue 
conveys a good idea of the atmosphere of Osaka and the outlook of its inhabi- 
tants. This is impossible to get over adequately in translation, however. The 
Osaka dialect differs considerably in its ways of expression from the standard, 
Tokyo, dialect. It preserves many ancient words, and the sound of it is softer 
and more gentle than the standard speech. One of the reasons for this gentle- 
ness is probably that it was much used in commerce, where it was essential, 
whatever was going on in one’s mind, not to give a bad impression to the other 
side. One of its failings is a tendency to vagueness, but this has the advantage 
in business dealings of giving both sides plenty of time to think before any 
clear decision is reached. The Osakan’s language is different even when he 
quarrels. With the language of Tokyo quarrels, one feels that physical violence 
inevitably goes with the words, while when the Osaka man is angry there is 
an undefinable feeling, whatever threats he makes, of reluctance to strike until 
argument has been exhausted. 

To the Tokyoite, this way of speaking seems wishy-washy and silly, and 
does not inspire confidence. Even today, when a stupid, unreliable character is 
portrayed in a play, he is often made-to speak the Osakan dialect. The 
Osakan’s way of expression is concrete rather than conceptual, and does not 
lend itself to a closely reasoned train of argument. One does not say, simply, 
“she is looking sad,” but says “she is going around with downcast eyes and 
biting her lip.” It also abounds in similes and metaphors. When one wants 
to criticize somebody as unreliable, one calls him “ a fox on a horse.” (The 
fox, popular tradition has it, is always restless and fidgety, so that when it tries 
to ride a horse one never knows where it will go.) In phrases such as these, 
the language of Osaka betrays a kind of humor of its own. The very preoccupa- 
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tion of the average inhabitant with profit and loss means that he has to polish 
up his speech and embellish it with humor as a kind of social lubricant. 

At first, Ihara Saikaku studied the haiku under Nishiyama Séin, the 
founder of the Danrin School. The haiku of this school, unlike those of Bashé, 
contain an element of humor, and Saikaku represents the people of Osaka in 
his humor as well as his realism. 

One possible factor in the leisurely, almost half-witted sound of the 
Osaka speech is the clemency of Nature there. The soil is red and fertile, the 
sunshine bright and the food rich in variety. The inhabitants, besides, love 
anything that smacks of the human and are the most pleasure-loving of all the 
Japanese. They know how to enjoy life in just the same way whether they 
have money or not. These traits are perfectly illustrated in Saikaku’s stories, 
which are full of pleasure-loving characters and in which, however tragic the 
actual events related, the treatment is almost always humorous. 


The foreign visitor to Osaka will probably find it much the same in 
appearance and inhabitants as Tokyo and Nagoya—or any other Japanese city 
with the exception of Kyoto and Nara, which still preserve intact much of their 
past. One thing that may strike him, however, is the ubiquitousness of water 
—that it is a city of rivers, canals and bridges. Osaka is built on the delta of 
the Yodogawa, and many of its place-names are taken from those of bridges 
and canals. This is also the source of one of modern Osaka’s greatest worries, 
for the ground is sinking at many spots throughout the city, as much as ten 
centimeters yearly in the worst places. There are even iron foundries which 
have sunk below the sea, leaving their chimneys peering skywards like sub- 
marine periscopes. The reason is the construction of large numbers of factories 
which pump up underground water for industrial use, and the river-beds are 
constantly being scooped out to raise the ground level. 

The Osaka merchants originally began business as wholesalers and 
brokers, but with the improvement of communications the number of retailers 
who began to deal directly with the producing areas increased. Since the Meiji 
Restoration, the wholesale and brokerage businesses have declined steadily and 
while the need for a wholesale trade is still there and some firms have carried 
on, many have used their accumulated capital to launch into business financing 
small enterprises. The thing that dealt the Osaka merchant his heaviest blow was 
the wartime and postwar economic controls. In a controlled economy, the power 
of the government increases, and when this happens things are more convenient 
for the Tokyo merchant, who is nearer to the government than his Osaka 
counterpart. The latter, thus, who had always acted as a free agent and never 
relied on governmental protection and patronage, was hard put to it to adjust. 
The construction of Osaka harbor in the early days of Meiji, for instance, had 
been financed by the people of Osaka at their own expense. Both Kobe and 
Yokohama harbors were built with government funds, but the people of Osaka 
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took a pride in doing things for themselves. 

The sinking of the land on which their city is built is, thus, not the only 
worry facing business circles in Osaka today. The economic foundations on 
which their prosperity has rested are, they fear, in similar danger of sinking, 
unless the markets of East Asia are opened up and Japan displays a freer, 
more enterprising spirit. Whatever the future may bring the city, however, it 
is unlikely to affect the character of its inhabitants for long years to come. 
In recent years, many novels have appeared portraying Osaka and its 
merchants and have almost invariably become best-sellers. ‘Their success is 
a sign of the wish to reappraise the man of Osaka, who, unlike the Tokyoite, 
manages to keep in touch with the modern age at the same time as maintaining 
his roots in traditional Japanese culture, and who represents a definite type 
of Japanese not to be found anywhere else. 
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Western Drama in Japan 


— The Japanese Shingeki Movement — 


Kurahashi Takeshi 


O the Westerner, the term “Japanese drama” most probably suggests Kabu- 
of ki, yet the Japanese drama consists of more than Kabuki. There are also 
the Shimpa (“New School”) and the Shingeki (“Modern Drama”). In 
other words, it is possible to discern three main currents, Kabuki, Shimpa and 
Shingeki, in the drama of present-day Japan. Kabuki is the traditional classic 
drama, whereas Shingeki is based on the ideas of Western drama and influenced 
mainly by the modern plays of Europe and America. Shimpa forms the third 
current. 

Although Shimpa was so named in contrast to the Kyiiha (“old school”) 
that is Kabuki, it has already enjoyed a life of seventy years. The drama of this 
“new school” was first started as a political propaganda theater for the liberal 
people’s-rights movement, and the acting was done by a group of young men 
who were patronized by politicians of the Government Opposition Party. 
The young men who started out with this type of propaganda drama had 
no particular clear-cut political ideas of their own nor a sense of social mission. 
Consequently, as time passed by, their original aim as a political movement was 
lost and people who were more interested in drama than in politics increased 
within the troupe. Even after becoming professionalized, they managed to 
survive as troupes staging genre drama, with current topics for their theme. In 
this way, they gradually produced a popular melodrama depicting the social 
customs and manners of their own time. This naturally led to the birth of a 
drama completely different from Kabuki. As show business, Shimpa is still, 
along with Kabuki, doing far more prosperously than Shingeki. 

Compared to Kabuki, Shimpa and Shingeki may justly be called a “new 
school” and a “modern drama” respectively, but between the latter two there is 
a difference in the quality of the drama they present. Shimpa melodramatizes 
the obvious social customs of the time, adopting the method of the “well-made” 
play after the style of Eugéne Scribe and Victorien Sardon. On the other hand, 
Shingeki has as its guide Western modern drama since Ibsen, and tries to 
probe into the true nature of society and the purpose of man’s life, as well as 
stressing the literary import of the drama. 

If this situation were to find a parallel in the case of American play- 
wrights, the works of Benson Howard, Augustus Thomas and Clyde Fitch could 
be classified as Shimpa, while most of the works produced by playwrights after 
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Eugene O'Neill could be classified as Shingeki. In America, the plays of 
Augustus Thomas or Clyde Fitch will probably never be produced again, but 
in Japan many “well-made” plays written by Japanese playwrights of almost 
the same period are reproduced as “classics” on the Shimpa stage. Melodramas 
based on a taste similar to that shown in these “classics” are also being written 
by modern playwrights. 


THE PERIOD OF TRANSLATED PLAYS 


The Shingeki movement in Japan came into being with the birth of the 
Bungei Kydkai (Literary Association) in 1906. This troupe was organized by 
Tsubouchi Shéyé (1859-1935) and his disciples, and its actors were all amateurs, 
who were specially hired and trained. 

Prior to the initiation of this movement a group of scholars, government 
oficials and politicians, back from a study tour of Europe, had made certain 
very superficial recommendations for reform of the theater. They insisted that, 
since there was much in the Japanese drama that was obscene and vulgar, more 
efforts should be made to make it morally didactic. There was strong opposition 
to this argument. The main contenders were two writers, Mori Ogai (1862- 
1922) and Tsubouchi Shéy6, who insisted that drama was a medium for poesy 
and not a means of indoctrination. These two writers are noted for the in- 
fluence they left on the progress of modern Japanese literature and drama. 
Tsubouchi Shoy6 had long been devoted to Shakespeare, and was working on 
a translation of Shakespeare’s works for the purpose of introducing them to 
Japan. In the course of twenty-eight years from 1909 on he translated by him- 
self the entire works of Shakespeare (including the Sonnets) and published a 
complete series of forty volumes. The Bungei Kydkai, under the able guide 
of this Tsubouchi Shéy6, had produced Shakespeare’s The Merchant of Venice, 
Hamlet and Julius Caesar, as well as other plays such as Hermann Sudermann’s 
Heimat, Henrik Ibsen’s A Doll’s House, G. B. Shaw’s The Man of Destiny and 
You Never Can Tell, and Wilhelm Meyer-Forster’s Alt-Heidelberg, up until 
1913 when this group dissolved. 

In 1909, a little after the organization of the Bungei Kydkai, the Jiyt 
Gekijé (“Freedom Theater”) was formed. This troupe was the first of its kind 
in Japan to be created directly as a result of influence from the modern drama 
movements in Europe. It must also be noted that this troupe played an im- 
portant role in the Shingeki movement of Japan in that it staged very faithful 
reproductions of translated plays. This troupe was formed as a study group by 
the young Kabuki actor, Ichikawa Sadanji (1880-1939)—back from Europe 
after studying modern European drama movements—in cooperation with 
Osanai Kaoru (1881-1928), a student of Western drama. By the time of the 
Jiyti Gekijé’s dissolution in 1919, they had staged Wedekind’s Die Kam- 
mersinger, Maxim Gorky’s The Lower Depth, Hauptmann’s Die Einsamen 
Menschen, Leonid Cindreyev’s To the Stars, Eugéne Brieux’s La Foi and others. 

During the earlier half of the 1910’s, many new Shingeki troupes, such 
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as the Geijutsu-za (“Art Theater”), Butai Kydkai (“Stage Association”), Mumei- 
kai (“Anonymous Group”), Doyé Gekijé (“Saturday Theater”), Kindaigeki Kyé- 
kai (“Modern Drama Association”) and others, came into existence as a result 
of the activities of the Jiyi Gekijé. All these troupes energetically staged one 
Western play after another, and the following plays and stage adaptations of 
novels, both classic and modern, were introduced to the stage: 


Ibsen—The Lady From the Sea, Hedda Gabler, Ghost. 

August Strindberg—The Father, Facing Death. 

Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson—When the Vineyards are in Blossom. 

Leo Tolstoy—The Living Corpse, stage adaptations of Resurrection, Anna Karenina. 
Feodor Dostoievski—The Brothers Karamazov, Crime and Punishment (stage adaptations). 
Andreyev—The Life of Man. 

Anton Chekhov—The Cherry Orchard, Uncle Vanya. 

Hauptmann—Die Versunkene Glocke, Fuhrmann Henschell, Elga, Hanneles Himmelfahrt. 
Wilhelm Schmidtbonn—Die Versuchung des Diogenes, Mutter Landstrasse. 

Hugo von Hofmannsthal—Der Tor und der Tod, Elektra. 

Goethe— Faust. 

Maeterlinck—L’Intérieur, Monna Vanna. 

Brieux—Les Trois Filles de M. Dupont. 

Oscar Wilde—Salomé. 

Arthur Wing Pinero—The Second Mrs. Tanqueray. 

G. B. Shaw—The Devil’s Disciple, Arms and the Man. 

Stanley Houghton—Hindle Wakes. 

John Masefield—The Tragedy of Nan. 

J. M. Synge—The Playboy of the Western World. 

Shakespeare—Othello, Macbeth, Antony and Cleopatra, Romeo, and Juliet, Hamlet. 


This new drama movement in Japan which evolved during the years 
before and after 1910 resembled, in period and in nature, the small theater 
movement in America represented by the Washington Square Players and the 
Provincetown Players. What was common to these two movements was the fact 
that they both denounced the commercialism of the “well-made” play, while 
aiming to establish the literary quality and the artistic nature of the drama. 
In contrast to the free theater movement or the independent theater movement 
in France, Germany and England—whose basic principles rested upon the idea 
of naturalism and which represented the radical trend in the outlook of people 
in those days—the small theater movement in Japan and America tackled the 
question on a highly eclectic basis and looked on art for its own sake as the 
ultimate value. In America there was an artistically anachronistic outlook 
which allowed all up-to-date works, whether naturalistic, symbolistic or even 
realistic, to be considered as new form in the modern drama. The same thing 
could be said about the situation in Japan. Although naturalism in literature 
in this same period had already taken some sort of form, no such particular 
emphasis was to be seen in the field of drama. Ibsen and Maeterlinck were both 
being staged without any sense of inconsistency. Again, the naturalistic plays 
of Hauptmann such as Vor Sonnenaufgang and Die Weber, which are most 
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representative of him, were by-passed, while plays like Hanneles Himmelfahrt 
and Elga, which are more romantic and belong to the later works of this 
playwright, were introduced first simply because they were newer plays and 
hence “up-to-date.” 

Nevertheless, the Shingeki movement of this time, while acting as a 
positive influence and stimulus upon the younger novelists, playwrights and pro- 
ducers, gradually lost its vigor. This decline owed much to the change in social 
conditions following the First World War and to the haphazard choice of 
Western plays presented. The audience had become tired of such introductions, 
a feeling which was probably aggravated by the incompetent acting of the actors. 

Osanai Kaoru with Hijikata Yoshi established the Tsukiji Small Theater 
in 1924. In view of the failure of the Jiyi Gekijd, that had relied on profes- 
sional actors, Osanai Kaoru laid down a long-term plan for training amateurs 
thoroughly in European methods and thus creating a new tradition of acting. 
In order to achieve this purpose, he believed it necessary to go through another 
strict period of orthodox Western plays. For this reason, during the first two 
years he did not stage a single original Japanese play. Although the course he 
took was by no means smooth and straight, this idea of Osanai’s bore fruit. 
Almost all of the veteran actors in the modern theater today had their training 
in the Tsukiji Small Theater or have been influenced by it in some way. 

By the time this Tsukiji Small Theater dissolved in 1929 with the death 
of Osanai Kaoru, it had staged many representative modern plays of Ibsen, 
Strindberg, Hauptmann and Chekhov, along with expressionist plays such as: 

Reinhard Goering—Seeschlacht, 
Georg Kaiser—Von Morgens bis Mitternacht, Gas, Nebeneinander, 
and others such as: 


Luigi Pirandello—Six Characters in Search of an Author, Right You Are, If You Think 
You Are, 

Karel Capek—R. U. R., The Insect Play, 

Wedekind—Friihlings Erwachen, 

Ferenc Molnar—Liliom, 

Nikolai Eureinov—The Theater of the Soul, 

Romain Rolland—Le Jeu de l’Amour et de la Mort, 

Charles Vildrac—Michel Auclair, 

G. B. Shaw—The Devil’s Disciple, Saint Joan. 

W. B. Yeats—The Hour Glass, and 

John Masefield—The Faithful. 


American plays were also introduced for the first time and Eugene 
O’Neill’s Beyond the Horizon, The Emperor Jones, The Long Voyage Home, 
Before Breakfast, Ile, and The Hairy Ape were put on the stage. 


THROUGH THE DARK VALLEY 


The Tsukiji Small Theater, after the death of Osanai Kaoru, split into 
two factions. One took its stand on the principles of the leftist proletariat 
theater, which considered the theater merely as a means to victory in its political 
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struggle, while the other esteemed art itself as the highest and ultimate aim and 
strove to perfect this art in the theater. The direct cause of this split was the 
death of Osanai Kaoru in 1928. The indirect cause was the conflict of ideas 
centering around the gradually rising labor movement and the class struggle 
which became active as a result of the grave financial panic following the First 
World War. In the former faction, characteristically, the translated plays put on 
the stage were: 


Gorky—Mother, Yegor Bulichev, 

Sergei Treyakov—Rovar China, 

Erich Maria Remarque—Im Western Nichts Neues (a stage adaptation), 
R. C. Sheriff—Journey’s End, 


and others which had definite political axes to grind and were pacifist in out- 
look. In the latter faction, American plays that had just begun to draw 
attention, such as: 


Elmer Rice—Street Scene, and 
Maxwell Anderson—Saturday’s Children 


were staged along with Liliom and Alt Heidelberg. Nevertheless, one remark- 
able thing common to both factions was that original Japanese plays became the 
center of their repertoire from this period on. These Japanese plays were 
written by Japanese playwrights who had learned their playwriting technique 
from Europe. Subsequently, productions of Western plays became very few. 
Amid the violently shifting social conditions of the 1930's, the 
awkward gesticulations of actors wearing red-haired wigs and trying to com- 
municate translated ideas came to seem slow and unattractive. Audiences were 
now asking for some manifestation of a social consciousness and seeking a greater 
artistic delicacy in the drama. They naturally, therefore, found more direct 
stimulation and pleasure in the familiar setting of original Japanese plays. 
On the other hand, however, ever since 1934, when the Manchurian 
Incident broke out, the fascist policies of the Japanese Government had been 
taking definite form and the consequences were felt even in the theater world. 
The leftist theater group that fought for the proletariat as its chief aim was no 
longer allowed to exist, while the formerly radical theater groups were obliged 
to retreat into an ambiguous position where they staged social drama aimed 
at the middle class intelligentsia. Then, in 1940, the two troupes that were 
acting along this line, the Shinkyé6 Drama Group and the New Tsukiji Drama 
Group, were finally ordered to dissolve, and the producers and actors affiliated 
with these troupes were almost all arrested. After this tragic blow delivered by 
the Government, the only Shingeki drama group that managed to survive and 
live through the Second World War was the Bungaku-za, which is still active 
today. Although this troupe was fortunate enough to continue its activities, 
its main work during the war was to go on the road and give performances 
at factories in the provinces, and it was unable to pursue its cherished ideal of 
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“art for art’s sake.” This period, thus, was a complete blank for the Shingeki 
movement in Japan. 

In August, 1945, with the termination of the Second World War, the 
Shingeki emerged from the dark. After being subject to censorship and oppres- 
sion throughout the war, the modern drama people were now once again allowed 
to breathe and to express their thoughts in an atmosphere of freedom. At 
the end of 1945 Chekhov’s Cherry Orchard was produced on the Yiiraku-za 
stage by Shingeki people who had survived the war and who had been trained 
in the Tsukiji Small Theater. This was a joint performance by all the Shingeki 
groups. People who had completely lost touch with modern drama during the 
war, together with younger people from the generation that grew up during 
the blank period of the war, who now had their first opportunity to see what 
modern drama was, were all enthralled by what unfolded before their eyes. 
This marked the first postwar step taken by the Shingeki theater. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


During the eleven postwar years from 1946 to 1956, the number of theater 
groups, large and small, that gave public performances in Tokyo amounted to 
more than forty. These groups included some that had to dissolve after giving 
only one or two performances, and some other groups that might very well be 
called community theaters, with only one or two annual performances. Only 
three professional drama groups—Haiyu-za, Bungaku-za, and Mingei—have been 
able to stage regular performances more than five times annually on the average 
and still continue their activities. Though these are, in fact, professional drama 
groups, they still have far to go before they can manage their own group with 
the income from the staging of their plays. Each production runs for about 
twenty to thirty performances, and they expect to attract from about 12,000 to 
20,000 people during the run. This is just about their standard aim, but it is 
a far cry from financial independence. For example, in April, 1953, the Mingei 
group produced Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People on the stage of the Hitotsu- 
bashi Hall. It ran for eighteen days through twenty-eight performances, and 
the budget for this production was as follows: 


Literature ¥157,000 
Stage ¥404,000 
Publicity ¥230,000 
Theater and Hall ¥144,000 

Total : . ¥935,000 


The item “literature” includes expenditure for texts for production and 
for planning, lighting, costumes, etc. The item “stage” consists of all expenses 
connected directly with the stage, such as scenery and props, making wigs and 
hiring them, and apparatus used for stage effects and lighting. The item 
“theater and hall” consists of all expenses involved in renting the hall, includ- 
ing electricity, water, gas and personnel expenses. 
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On the other hand, the tickets were two hundred yen each, including 
taxes. Now, when the tax had been deducted—and this tax rate, at fifty per 
cent, is the highest in the world—the actual fee, the net income per ticket for 
the troupe, was only one hundred and thirty-three yen. This means that even 
if the troupe were able to draw an audience of 12,000 the total income would be 
only ¥1,596,000. After all expenses had been deducted the balance would be 
¥661,000, which is not enough even to pay the salary of the actors and other 
members of the troupe, including the period of rehearsal and performance. 

This situation has forced actors to seek a great amount of extra work in 
movies and radio in order to assist the troupe and, of course, their own finances, 
Nonetheless, in the twelve years since the last war, forty-one different drama 
groups have given 460 performances in the face of such financial difficulties. Of 
these 460 plays 196 were translated, the numbers by country being: 


France 63 Germany 18 
Russia (Soviet Union) 41 Scandinavia 10 
United States 3] (Ibsen 6, Strindberg 4) 

Great Britain 21 Spain, China, etc. 12 


One of the most notable tendencies in the production of translated plays 
in the postwar period is that, along with Chekhov and Ibsen, Shakespeare and 
Moliére, the number of plays by contemporary American and French playwrights 
has increased. Plays by American playwrights, for instance, include: 


Thornton Wilder—Our Town, The Long Christmas Dinner, The Skin of Our Teeth. 

William Saroyan—My Heart’s in the Highlands. 

John Van Druten—The Voice of the Turtle, 1 Remember Mama. 

John Steinbeck—Of Mice and Men. 

Maxwell Anderson— Winterset. 

Sidney Kingsley—Dead End, Detective Story. 

Clifford Odets—Golden Boy. 

Eugene O’Neill—Ah, Wilderness. 

Joseph Kesselring—Arsenic and Old Lace. 

Erskine Caldwell—Tobacco Road. 

Lillian Hellman—Watch on the Rhine, The Autumn Garden. 

Tennessee Williams—The Glass Menagerie, A Streetcar Named Desire, Summer and Smoke, 
The Long Goodbye. 

Arthur Miller—All My Sons, Death of a Salesman. 


Works by French playwrights include: 


Jean Anouilh—Antigone, La Sauvage, Eurydice, Ardéle, L’Invitation au Chdteau. 
Jean-Paul Sartre—Huis Clos, Morts sans Sépulture, La Putain Respectueuse. 

Jean Giraudoux—ZJntermezzo, Amphitryon 38, Guerre de Troie n’aura pas lieu. 
Albert Camus—Le Malentendu, Les Justes. 

Armand Salacrou—Les Nuits de la Colére, La Terre est Ronde, L’Archipel Lenoir. 


To take now regular public performances by the four professional 
troupes—Hatyu-za, Bungaku-za, Mingei and the new Shinkyd—organized since 
the war, we find that the total of plays produced is 156, of which 71 are translated 
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plays. The numbers according to country are as follows: 


Russia 21 Germany 5 
France 17 Scandinavia 7 
United States ll (Ibsen 5, Strindberg 2) 

Great Britain 9 Aristophanes l 


From the above list we can see that the number of American plays has 
increased considerably compared with prewar days. It it to be noted especially 
that A Streetcar Named Desire and Death of a Salesman both drew unusually 
large audiences for Shingeki performances. This fact may be evidence that at- 
tention is beginning to be paid towards the theatricalism, in the better sense of 
the word, which is to be found in these new American plays. So far, the modern 
Japanese drama has been strongly influenced by the rather literary plays of Ibsen, 
Strindberg and Chekhov, which revolve mainly around the dialogue. 

The following list gives examples of some Shingeki public productions 
staged since the war, with the number of performances and the number of peo- 
ple they drew. 


Perform. People 


Arthur Miller Death of a Salesman 73 87,000 
Tennessee Williams A Streetcar Named Desire 110 65,300 
Edmond Rostand Cyrano de Bergerac 106 63,000 
Albert and Frances Hackett The Diary of Anne Frank 96 61,700 
Shakespeare Hamlet 66 55,000 
Chekhov The Three Sisters 30 39,090 
Moliére Tartuffe 52 17,680 
John Van Druten I Remember Mama 42 17,100 
Ibsen Ghost 34 13,600 
J. M. Synge The Playboy of the Western World 9 9,500 
William Inge Picnic 10 7,150 


In the above list, the number of performances and the number of people 
who saw the plays are not necessarily proportionate throughout. Differences in 
the size of the theater account for this disparity. Obviously, in a small theater 
with a capacity of five hundred there must be double the number of perform- 
ances held in a theater with a capacity of one thousand. 

Death of a Salesman and A Streetcar Named Desire were both great hits 
not only in Tokyo but in provincial cities also. The theme and the modes of 
expression that run through these two plays awoke a response in the everyday 
emotions of the Japanese people. Although the professional salesman is not 
yet a common figure in Japan, the situation of a hard-pressed father pinning his 
hopes on the future of his son is very familiar. Again, while the regional 
characteristics of the American South cannot, perhaps, be found in Japan, yet 
the weakness and frailty of women were doubtless, if not a matter of personal 
experience, at least a very familiar theme to many of the Shingeki audience. 








The Devout Painter 


of Civitavecchia 


Imaizumi Atsuo 


N November, 1950, the Japanese artist Hasegawa Roka left Yokohama on 
] a pilgrimage to the Holy Year celebration in Rome. It was to be a frugal 
trip, and Hasegawa went in the third-class section of a French ship. At 
that time, Japan, still occupied by American forces, was just beginning to 
recover from the war. Amid suffering and confusion, Roka had been hard 
at work on three paintings that he was to exhibit at the Holy Year Exhibition 
of Christian Painting. Entitled “The Annunciation,” “The Christians of 
Nagasaki,” and “Portrait of Gracia Hosokawa,” they were all based on 
Christian themes, but were painted with traditional Japanese techniques. 
Roka had sent them to the Vatican and had received an invitation from 
Cardinal Constantini, head of the central committee in charge of Holy Year 
activities. Thanks to this invitation, Roka was one of the first Japanese artists 
to be privileged to visit Europe after the war. 

Tucked away in his shabby luggage, Roka carried with him three scroll 
paintings on which he had lavished a tremendous amount of work. The scrolls 
depicted the early history of Christianity in Japan from the arrival of St 
Francis Xavier in the middle of the sixteenth century to the persecution which 
drove the Christians underground in the seventeenth. The efforts of the 
foreign missionaries, the suffering of the faithful at the hands of the shogunate, 
and the ultimate masking of the faith with ritualistic forms borrowed from 
Buddhism were all portrayed here in the unique style of Japanese legend- 
scrolls of the past. Roka had been working on this series for twenty years. 
It was his desire to present it to Pope Pius XII, for whom he held the deepest 
respect. 
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In December Roka arrived in Naples and proceeded immediately to 
Rome, which by this time was packed with pilgrims to the Holy Year festivities. 
On December 20, mingled in the throng at St. Peter’s, he received the apostolic 
blessing in a ceremony which he later described in the Japanese Catholic 
Newspaper. 

“I was only a dark little speck in the vast golden hall,” he wrote. 
“Buffeted about in the clamorous crowd, I could not see anything at first. 
Then suddenly the people around me burst forth with cries of ‘Viva!’ I looked, 
and there was the Pope himself, clothed in pure white, and pronouncing his 
benediction on the congregation from his palanquin. Unlike the rest of the 
crowd, which was beside itself with joy and excitement, I was overcome by 
a feeling of calm. Words of prayer passed through my mind, and tears flowed 
from my eyes.” 

A helping hand was extended to the painter-pilgrim by Kanayama Masa- 
hide, then a member of the Japanese diplomatic mission in the Vatican. Kana- 
yama, aside from being a very capable young diplomat, was an uncommonly 
devout Christian, as was his wife also. The two had been granted asylum in 
the Vatican during the war, and the Pope’s great confidence in them was 
well known throughout the Papal Palace. The doors of the Kanayama house 
were always open to Roka, and he could be sure of getting a good square meal 
there whenever he needed one. The Kanayama family, for its part, soon realized 
that Roka was no ordinary pilgrim, but a talented artist as well. 

Mr. Kanayama arranged for Roka to present the scroll paintings on 
which he had lavished such care to the Pope. The audience was held in 
January, 1951, in a room just two doors away from the Papal study. There, 
one scroll was unfurled on a table, and Roka, clad in ceremonial kimono and 
accompanied by Mr. Kanayama, submitted the painting to His Holiness, who 
then pronounced a blessing on the artist. 

Around the same time, Mr. Kanayama was called into consultation 
concerning a little Catholic church in the town of Civitavecchia. The chapel, 
known as the Chiesa dei SS. Martiri Giapponesi, was dedicated to the Japanese 
Christians who had lost their lives during the shogunate’s persecution of the 
faith. Destroyed during the war, the church had been rebuilt, and now the 
time had come to replace its murals, which had narrated the story of the 
Japanese martyrs. The original paintings had been done by a Chinese artist 
and had contained a number of historical errors as well as elements that did 
not fit in with Japanese customs and traditions. Consequently, the persons 
charged with the reconstruction now wished to procure accurate data con- 
cerning the scenes to be depicted and then to have the murals painted by an 
Italian artist. When Mr. Kanayama was consulted, however, he suggested 
that the church attempt to procure Roka’s services, and Father Scarpelini, 
the resident priest at Civitavecchia, happily assented. It was in this way that 
Roka took up the work that was to occupy him for the next four years. 

Civitavecchia is a small fishing town on the Mediterranean coast about 
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seventy kilometers from Rome. On May 18, 1862, when, on the occasion of 
a world ecumenical conference, Pope Pius IX canonized twenty-six Japanese 
martyrs, the town was chosen as the place for a chapel dedicated to their 
memory. The reason for selecting this site was that it was the place where 
in 1614 the Franciscan missionary Padel Sotero and Hasekura Rokuemon, 
an envoy from the powerful Japanese feudal lord Date Masamune, arrived 
from Spain on their way to an audience with Pope Paulus V. 

Hasegawa Roka agreed to undertake the murals at Civitavecchia and 
forthwith began gathering data both on the history of Christianity in Japan 
and on Japanese customs of the sixteenth and seventeenth century. He ap. 
pealed to Japan for the necessary information, but in Japan almost everything 
having to do with the twenty-six martyrs had been blotted from the pages of 
history. Fortunately the principal facts had been recorded by foreign mis- 
sionaries returned from Japan, and other information had been unearthed in 
the course of several inquiries carried out by the Papal government in the 
nineteenth century. 

Toward the end of the sixteenth century Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who was 
then in control of Japan, issued a strict ban on Christianity, and very soon 
afterward six Franciscan fathers from Spain, along with twenty of their Japa- 
nese followers, were arrested in Kyoto. Their right ears were cut off, and 
they were paraded around the busy streets of Kyoto and Osaka as an example 
to would-be Christians. Then they were taken all the way to Nagasaki and 
crucified on a hill called Tateyama on the outskirts of that city. The martyrdom 
occurred on February 5, 1579. 

The victims, whose leader was Father Pedro Baptista, were for the most 
part commoners—a carpenter, a sword-polisher, an apothecary, and the like. 
Included among them were a child of twelve and an old man past sixty, 
By carrying out this gruesome murder in Nagasaki, the port through which 
Western culture was being introduced to Japan, Hideyoshi no doubt wished 
to demonstrate to one and all that he intended to enforce his ban. Despite 
this cruel incident, however, Christianity continued for many years to draw 
more and more followers among the Japanese, even though it was not allowed 
to flourish in the open. 

Hasegawa Roka has been displaying his works in exhibitions since his 
days as a student in the Tokyo College of Art. He has always taken as his 
subjects the people connected with the introduction of Christianity to Japan— 
both the persecuted and the persecutors—and he has therefore long been known 
as a religious painter. 

As a youth he was trained by Catholic priests at the Kydsei Middle 
School, and in 1914 he was confirmed as a member of the Catholic Church 
with the Christian name of Luke. The Christian faith has had a strong hold 
on his personality from that time to this, and it has no doubt been a govern- 
ing factor in his development as an artist. 

Roka’s affection for Catholic subjects, however, is not due entirely to his 
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belief in Catholicism. He is also attracted by the sudden, brilliant historical 
explosion that occurred when the traditional culture of Japan first came in 
contact with that of Europe, as exemplified in the Catholic religion. The 
story of Japanese Christians between the late sixteenth and early eighteenth 
centuries is to him one of profound historical as well as religious significance. 

Thanks to his long experience, Roka had all the confidence he needed 
to undertake the Civitavecchia murals, but none the less he carried out an 
extremely careful study of the historical materials available so as to make 
doubly certain that he was amply prepared for the task. He realized its 
importance and was determined not to do anything that would hurt his re- 
putation as a Japanese painter. 

Roka was a particularly good choice as the artist for these murals, for he 
had spent many years learning the art of fresco. The techniques involved 
were widely employed in ancient Italy, and many early Italian masterpieces in 
this genre still exist today. The same, of course, is true of many parts of the 
Orient, but in the Orient today virtually no one studies or paints frescoes. 
Roka is an exception. One of his purposes in going to Europe in 1921 was to 
study this ancient form and to make copies of the mural fragments that 
European scholars had discovered in China and Central Asia. 

Housed in the British Museum, the Louvre, and the Musée Guimet 
were great collections of fragments brought back from the cave-temples of 
Tun-huang at the first of this century by Sir Aurel Stein and Paul Pelliot. 
In the Vélkerkunde Museum in Berlin was a similar collection brought from 
Central Asia by Albert von le Coq. (This was unfortunately destroyed during 
the war.) These remains from archaeological sites in Asia were intimately 
related to the ancient pictorial arts of Japan, and Roka, who together with 
Matsuoka Eikyi was attempting to revive the Yamato-e, had a natural interest 
in them. Under the auspices of the Tokyo National Museum, Tokyo Im- 
perial University, Kyoto Imperial University, and the Tokyo College of Art, 
he spent much of his time between 1923 and 1926 traveling to European 
museums and copying them. From 1925 to 1927 he also studied fresco tech- 
niques at the Institut de Fontainebleau. 

During this first trip to Europe, we should add, Roka was also active 
in the field of oil painting. He displayed works each year in the annual 
exhibitions of the Salon d’Automne and the Salon des Indépendents, and in 
1926 he was made a member of the former group. His paintings were in a 
style of his own, but they contained many features of traditional Japanese art. 

Roka’s attention, however, was centered principally on frescoes, and when 
he returned to Japan in 1927 he brought with him 120 copies that he had made 
of the Central Asian and Chinese fragments. These are now housed in the 
Tokyo National Museum, where they are regarded as important research 
materials. Roka also studied Italian frescoes and mastered a number of tech- 
niques that would be regarded as esoteric even in Europe. 

In 1930 he again visited Europe, but this time he returned after only 
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a year. In Japan, his activities came to be centered around his fresco murals, 
The first one he painted was for the church at Kitami, mentioned above. Ip 
the center of this painting was an image of the Virgin and the Infant Christ, 
and on the right and left were scenes from the Creation according to Genesis, 
The style is not far from that of the early Italian Renaissance. Later, Roka 
painted murals for the mansion of Prince Tokugawa (now the Belgian Em- 
bassy in Tokyo) in 1932, for the Hosa Library in 1933, for the Fujiyama 
Library in 1934, and for Prince Tokugawa’s family mausoleum in 1937. His 
style in most of these works was Italian primitive with increasingly prominent 
elements from the traditional Yamato-e. 

In the spring of 1951 Roka worked out his designs for the murals at 
the Civitavecchia church, then moved to the little harbor town to begin draw- 
ing his underpaintings. He was given quarters in the monastery attached to 
the church, where six Franciscan monks were living in the austerest possible 
fashion. Like the monks, Roka was given a small cubicle furnished only with 
a hard bed, a flimsy desk, a chair, and a metal wash basin. Like them also, 
he ate the poorest sort of food. Every day, after painting long hours in a row, 
he would spend an extra hour after dinner studying Italian. He knew a good 
deal of French, but hardly any Italian, and when he first went to Civitavecchia, 
where no one spoke anything else, he was virtually isolated. Since he likes to 
talk, this was quite a burden, but instead of worrying about his loneliness he 
threw himself into his work and forgot it. After all, he was not a mere youth, 
but a mature man of fifty-four. 


Roka’s real given name is Ryiiz6. He was born in 1897 at Kugenuma, 
a beautiful seaside resort not far from Tokyo. His father was the proprietor 
of a well-known restaurant and hotel patronized largely by the upper classes 
of Tokyo. Among the guests were a number of artists and writers, and Roka 
became thoroughly familiar with such people at an early age. It is largely 
due to their influence that he became a painter. 

He lost his father when he was still a child and was thereafter brought 
up by his mother, who was a great lover of the arts. Mrs. Hasegawa provided 
her child with an environment that encouraged his development as an artist, 
and before he was well out of childhood he displayed an exceptional talent for 
painting in oils. By 1916, when he entered the Department of Japanese Paint- 
ing at the Tokyo College of Art, he had already displayed in the prestigious 
Japan Academy of Art exhibition, and he did so again that year. At the 
College of Art he studied under Matsuoka Eikyii, one of the leading members 
of the modern movement to revive the traditional Yamato-e. Originally 
trained in oils, he was now beginning to work on Japanese-style painting. 

Japanese paintings are made with Chinese ink, rock pigment, and glue 
(to make the pigment adhere) applied to paper or silk, The techniques are 
so different from those used in Western oil painting that most Occidental 
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artists would be unable to conceive of a painter trying to master both mediums. 
Roka, however, succeeded to a remarkable extent in doing just this—one of 
the few Japanese ever to have done so. In 1920 he exhibited a painting done 
by Japanese methods in the annual exhibition sponsored by the Ministry of 
Education, and with this success he seemed off to a promising start in both 
his chosen fields. As mentioned above, in the following year, 1921, he went 
to France and again took up oils. In 1927, when he returned from his first 
European tour, he joined with Matsuoka Eikyii in organizing an exhibition 
dedicated to the renovation of the traditional Yamato-e, he himself contribut- 
ing a Japanese-style painting to the showing. This painting, incidentally, was 
a scroll which depicted the foundation of a chapel by the Catholic congregation 
of Kitami, a suburb of Tokyo. 

Roka now began to gain recognition as one of the fresh new talents in 
the Japanese world of art. He was particularly conspicuous because of his 
constant choice of subjects connected with Catholicism. In 1930, when an 
exhibition of Japanese art was held in Rome, the Italian Government invited 
him and his teacher Eikyi to attend. The subsequent trip must have filled 
him with joy and hope beyond anything he had ever known. 

This happy period of his life was soon followed, however, by a time of 
troubles, during which he lost his teacher and was himself beset by various 
other hardships. 

In Japanese art circles, particularly those concerned with traditional- 
style painting, the hold of customs inherited from the feudal period is strong, 
and the death of Matsuoka Eikyi meant that his disciples were henceforth 
out in the cold. Their influence in the world of art derived from his, and 
when his ceased to exist, so did theirs. Furthermore, in Roka’s case, the situa- 
tion was all the worse, since his attempt to employ both Western and Japanese 
styles drew him more blame than praise. The Japanese-style painters looked 
askance at him, the more so because he painted only Catholic subjects. His 
uniqueness in this respect caused him to appear exclusive, and eventually it 
isolated him from the other painters. 

To make matters worse, the Hasegawa family fortune, which had been 
considerable, dwindled away during these years, and Roka was reduced to 
serious straits. To be sure, he continued to enjoy the warm and devoted 
support of the Japanese Catholics, but in Japan the social and economic power 
of the Catholic Church is nothing like what it is in the West. Fortunately, 
Roka is a man of good and cheerful disposition, and despite his misfortunes, 
he continued to paint Catholic pictures just as before. 

As the clouds of World War II gradually spread over the Oriental sky, 
Japan became more and more permeated by nationalistic sentiments. The 
Catholic movement had to face a variety of new difficulties. The outbreak 
of war strengthened the prevailing trend, and before long even art based on 
Catholic subjects was suppressed by the military as unpatriotic. Roka’s faith 
sustained him against the attacks of the superpatriots, but his house was 
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destroyed in an air raid, and the end of the war found him wandering about 
homeless with his wife and children. 

The memory of wartime and postwar suffering must still have been 
fresh in his mind when he went to Italy and painted the Civitavecchia murals, 
At the same time, he was still profoundly affected by the pitiful story of the 
Christian martyrs at Nagasaki, whom he was now called upon to paint. 

Having finished the underpaintings, he set to work on the actual murals, 
The central panel, which was five meters high and three meters wide, was 
flanked on each side by two other panels of the same height, but four meters 
wide. In addition, there were the ceiling and six wall faces around the altar 
to be painted. The total width was no less than forty-two meters. Roka is 
the only Japanese painter ever to have covered such a large surface with 
frescoes. 

The first thing he required was a large scaffold, and this was procured, 
but it then transpired that the amount of money allotted for the murals sufficed 
only to pay for the scaffold and a part of the paint. The church’s plan had 
been to have Roka paint only one section of the wall and have the rest done 
when funds became available. Roka, however, was not disturbed at the pros- 
pect of receiving no fee for his work. His one wish was to throw himself 
body and soul into the work he was doing. 

In painting a fresco mural, it is necessary to prepare a foundation on 
the wall for the painting, and in doing this Roka at first employed an Italian 
helper, but before the work was done he dismissed the man to save money. 
When he began painting, he worked tirelessly, but at best he could do only 
two or three feet a day, and each time he started much time was consumed in 
matching the color tones along the line where he had stopped on the previous 
day. Alone in the church, he worked through the summer and winter and 
into the spring. As far as companionship was concerned, he might just as well 
have been at the bottom of the sea. In the summer the church was hot, and 
mosquitoes pestered him. In the winter it was painfully cold. Tired, and 
unaccustomed to oily Italian food, Roka often suffered from a bad stomach. 
Painting alone in the chapel, he put a prayer in every stroke and, protected 
by his faith from loneliness and despair, he experienced a joy few are privileged 
to know. 

His clothes were soon in tatters, and he was often weak with fatigue. 
Sometimes he would sit alone in a coffee shop near the seashore and gaze out 
at the sea. He thought longingly of his wife and children far away in Japan. 
Although the people of Civitavecchia at first regarded the foreign painter 
rather coolly, they soon began to respect him and to proffer their warm greet- 
ings when he appeared among them. 

Roka received endless encouragement and comfort from the Kanayamas, 
whom he always visited on his days off. They spoke of his work to all visitors 
from Japan, and many of the Japanese travelers made a special trip to Civita- 
vecchia to watch him at his painting. Among them were the Chief Justice 
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of the Japanese Supreme Court Tanaka KOtar6, himself a devout Catholic, 
and Yashiro Yukio, the leading Japanese scholar in the field of art. There 
were also several prominent businessmen who were inspired by Roka’s zeal to 
lend assistance to his cause. These men formed a committee within the 
Society for International Cultural Relations which sent money to buy paint 
and to help Roka with his daily needs. Roka, for his part, was deeply moved 
by this aid. He used the money to have high-quality mineral pigment sent 
from Japan and to purchase an expensive collection box for the church. He 
himself continued to live in his austere surroundings and to devote all his 
time to his work. 

By the fall of 1954, the five panels in front, which depict the suffering 
of the martyrs, were complete, and although the ceilings were still unfinished, 
a large dedication ceremony was held in the chapel on October 10. It was 
attended by Cardinal Constantini, who came as the Pope’s personal envoy, 
as well as by the Japanese and other foreign ministers to the Vatican and the 
Mayor of Civitavecchia. Roka was overjoyed at having finished the major 
half of his work, and the citizens of Civitavecchia could now take pride in the 
fact that the Christian devotion of this artist from the Far East had turned 
their town into one of the most unusual religious and artistic landmarks in 
all Italy. 

The three central panels of the completed murals depict the crucifixion 
of the Twenty-six Martyrs, while the two end panels show incidents leading 
up to the martyrdom. On the right side is a scene that took place in the 
streets of Shukugawa, not far from Kyoto. A Japanese carpenter, known by 
the name Francisco, is kneeling on the street, avowing his own belief in 
Christ, and begging to be included among his captive brethren. He is being 
eyed coldly by a court lady in a broad straw hat. On carts are the faithful— 
Michael Kozaki, Thomas Kozaki, Cosimo Takeya, and others, all members of 
the lower class in Kyoto. There is irony in the contrast between their vivid 
emotions and the cold aristocratic countenance of the court lady. 

On the left side the Governor of Nagasaki, Terazawa Hanzaburé, is 
shown receiving the victims in the town of Isahaya. Terazawa takes pity on 
a bright thirteen-year-old lad in their number and offers to make him a page, 
but the boy, Antonio by name, waves him away with the words, “It is better 
to receive the glory of heaven than to be pageboy to a lord.” In the upper 
part of the left side is a scene suggesting the harbor of Nagasaki, with four 
Christian prisoners being led away. The leader of the Christians, Pedro Bap- 
tista, is shown crucified in the middle of the central panel. To his left is 
the cross of Francisco Branco, another priest, and to his right that of the twelve- 
year-old Ludovico Ibaragi, the youngest of the martyrs. The child, his eyes 
turned to heaven, sings a hymn as he awaits his fate. The panels to the right 
and left of the central section show the other priests and brothers on their 
crosses. The throngs of people outside the bamboo enclosure are suggested 
by the faces of a few women. Instead of showing the gory stabbing of the 
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victims, Roka chose to portray the last moments of their lives. The five panels 
form a large semi-circle, and the viewer's eyes are drawn irresistibly to the 
dying Baptista on his cross. The lines of the paintings are clean and pains. 
taking, while the colors are pure, quiet, and beautifully harmonious. The 
paintings are full of lofty religious feeling. They lack the tragic violence seen 
in European paintings of martyrs, but they seem to reveal the calm resignation 
with which the Japanese Christians went to their death. 

Roka remained in Civitavecchia working on the ceiling mural until May, 
1957. In the middle of the ceiling he painted the Madonna clothed in Japa. 
nese kimono and holding the Sacred Child. To the right and left are images 
of St. Francis of Assisi and St. Francis Xavier, and further to the right and 
left are paintings of Fermina, who was martyred in this district in the third 
century, and of Hasekura Rokuemon coming ashore here. The Virgin bears 
some resemblance to Roka’s friend and benefactress Mrs. Kanayama, who has 
great faith in the Holy Mother. 

Between the ceiling and wall murals there is a horizontal gold mosaic 
with a legend in Japanese reading “The Martyrs of Japan.” As a final touch 
to this labor of six long years, Roka affixed his signature in the form of a 
portrait of himself at the feet of the martyrs. He is facing forward and holding 
his hands together in an attitude of prayerful respect. 

Having finished the greatest work of his career, Roka prepared to return 
to his wife and children in Japan. One of the by-products of his work was 
the discovery of a method, hitherto apparently unknown anywhere, for trans 
ferring frescoes from walls to canvas. He sent several works of this sort ahead 
of him by ship as a present from Europe, but the ship was bombed and sunk 
during the Suez conflict, and the paintings were lost. 

When in October, 1957, Hasegawa Roka landed at Haneda Airport, 
he had no more luggage than when he had left. He was still a poor painter 
but, good man that he is, he looked extremely happy. 
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A Strange Tale From East 
of the River 


Nagai Kaft 


Translator’s Note 


NaGal Karu, who was born in 1879, might best be described as the great 
novelist of changing Tokyo. A most complicated writer and personality, he 
has probably acquired as thorough a knowledge of foreign literature as any 
of his contemporaries, and he is unique among them in combining that knowl- 
edge with a deep understanding of Tokugawa literature. He is therefore 
the writer who of all Japanese writers most defies neat distinctions between 
“the Occidental” and “the Oriental.” When we feel that he is most Japanese, 
as in his stories of Shimbashi geisha, we suddenly discover a touch of Zola; 
and when we feel that he is most Western, as in his dryly realistic studies of 
harlots and kept women, we note a flavor not at all French, and presently 
sense that it derives from late Tokugawa fiction. 

Leaving aside his very earliest novels, written under a poorly assimilated 
French influence, we may divide his work roughly into three periods. The 
frst extends from his return, in 1908, from several years in America and 
France, to about the time of the First World War. It is characterized by an 
intense disgust with Meiji and early-Taishé Japan, and a longing on the one 
hand for France and on the other for Tokugawa Japan. The best works of 
these years, including some of the best that Kafii has produced, were written 
in the conviction that the returned expatriate could do no better than enjoy 
what was left of old Edo. 

There followed several unproductive years, perhaps because Kafii knew 
that Edo was irretrievably gone. From about 1926 the silence was broken, 
with a series of novels in a different vein. Typically, they treat not of the 
geisha, who conserves the past, but of the “waitress” and the kept woman, who 
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embody what is most sordid in the present. On the whole, Kafii’s distaste for 
his material is badly concealed, and the novels of this middle period are among 
the least rewarding of his major works. With A Strange Tale From East of 
the River (Bokuté Kidan, serialized in the Asahi in 1937), the nostalgia returns. 
Most of Kafii’s writing since has been of a strongly lyrical nature. He is no 
longer very active. 

A Strange Tale From East of the River is representative of a genre 
peculiarly Japanese. One might describe it as the “essay novel” (or novelette 
or short story), or even the “fugitive novel.” It is largely autobiographical, 
and the slight, loosely articulated plot is broken by background sketches, by 
genial interjections, and by casual historical digressions. A combination of 
fiction and non-fiction that may annoy the reader not used to it, the essay 
novel is to be appreciated as a sort of lyrical fusion of subject and object. 
Its mood is the melancholy, elegiac mood that goes by the name mono no aware. 

There are strong theoretical objections to the practice of making excerpts 
from novels. If it is ever justifiable, however, it is justifiable for a leisurely, 
rambling, diffuse, and yet very small novel of the sort we have here. In 
general these elements have been cut from the excerpts translated below: a 
novel within the novel, which, although it is by no means irrelevant, is not 
the part of the fabric that a similar device is in, for instance, Gide’s The 
Counterfeiters; peripheral reports on Tokyo, including most prominently 
descriptions of encounters with the police; and historical and literary references, 
as well as several poems, that tell us little of O-yuki and her melancholy 
visitor. About half of the novel is here translated. Chapter divisions have 
been omitted. 

E. G. Seidensticker 


T was an evening late in June. Although the summer rains were not yet 
over, the sky had been clear since morning, and was bright even after 
dinner. When I had finished eating, I set out for the far side of the 

city, Kameido or Senji perhaps, wherever my whims might carry me. I first 
took a streetcar to Asakusa, where, at just the right moment, a bus was leaving 
for Tamanoi beyond the river. 

Presently I was at the avenue that runs east from Shirahige Bridge to 
Kameido. The low lines of houses were broken only by an occasional weed- 
grown lot, and every street looked very much like every_other street. Vaguely 
depressed, I wondered where they all led. 
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Perhaps, I thought, a back street hereabouts might be a good place for 
the hero of my novel to hide after abandoning his family. With the busy 
Tamanoi Licensed Quarter near by, the neighborhood would be appropriate 
for the denouement I had in mind. I walked on for a hundred yards or so 
and tried a side street too narrow for bicycles to pass if the riders happened 
to have bundles under their arms. Every five or six steps there was a turn. 
Narrow little alley though it was, however, the neat gates of houses for rent 
lined it on both sides, and men and women in foreign dress walked by singly 
and in pairs, on their way home from work. The dogs all had collars and 
tags, and on the whole seemed well enough cared for. Soon I was at the 
Tamanoi Station of the Toébu Electric Line. 

Beside the tracks, a wide expanse of native grass, advertised as being 
for sale or rent, stretched on to an embankment and a steel bridge, the remains 
of what had until a year or so before been the Keisei Electric. Above the 
stone steps, already crumbling, the platform of the old Tamanoi Station was 
overgrown with weeds. It looked very much like a ruined castle. 

I climbed through the summer grass to the embankment, from which 
I had a clear view down over the road I had just taken, over the vacant lots 
and the newly-built houses. The other side of the embankment was a jumble 
of tin-roofed huts, quite without order, stretching on interminably. The 
chimney of a public bath-house rose from the jumble, and at its tip was a half 
moon. Although the flush of evening still lay across the sky opposite, the 
moon had taken on the color of night. Among the tin roofs neon lamps were 
shining. I could hear radios. 

I sat on a stone until it was quite dark. Lights were by now shining 
in the windows below the embankment, and nothing was hidden in the 
miserable second-floor rooms. Following a path through the grass, I made my 
way down. Unexpectedly, I was on the prosperous back street that cuts 
diagonally across the Tamanoi Licensed Quarter. At entrances to the alley- 
ways among the jammed-in shops there were lamps bearing various legends: 
Thoroughfare, Safe Transit, Shortcut to Keisei Bus, or perhaps Maiden Lane 
or Busy Boulevard. 

After walking about for a time, I bought a package of cigarettes at a 
corner shop with a postbox before it. I was pocketing my change when some- 
one shouted: “It’s going to rain!” A man in a white smock scurried by, and 
took shelter in a shop across the way. Next came a woman in an apron, and 
after her several flustered strollers. An air of expectancy fell over the street. 
In a sudden gust of wind a reed blind fell clattering to the ground. Paper 
and rubbish skated down the street like ghosts. A sharp flash of lightning. 
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Then, to a somewhat sluggish clap of thunder, great drops of rain. The 
sky, so beautiful in the evening, had not prepared us for this. 

I had for some years been in the habit of carrying an umbrella whenever 
I left home; and, however beautiful a day it might be, this was the rainy 
season. I was therefore not unprepared. I had calmly opened my umbrella 
and was setting off to inspect the streets and the sky when someone called 
me from behind. “Let me walk with you. You won’t mind—just over to 
there.” A white neck darted under the umbrella. The high Japanese-style 
chignon—one knew from the smell of oil that it was freshly dressed—was tied 
up in long silver threads. I remembered that I had passed a hairdresser’s shop 
with its glass doors open. 

It would be a pity to have the silver threads disarranged in the storm. 
I held out my umbrella to her. “I don’t matter myself.” My own foreign 
clothes hardly seemed worth worrying about. 

As a matter of fact, the lights from the rows of shops were bright, and 
even I was a bit bashful about sharing a cozy umbrella with her. 

“You don’t mind? Just over to there.” She took the umbrella, and 
with the other hand hitched up the skirt of her kimono. 

There was another flash of lightning and a clap of thunder. “Oh, 
dear.” She turned with a show of surprise and reached for my hand. I was 
walking a pace behind her. “Come along, now,” she said companionably. 

“No, go ahead. I'll be following you.” 

At each alleyway she turned to see that I was not lost. She crossed 
the canal over a little bridge, and stopped before one of a row of houses 
shielded by reed awnings. 

“You really are wet.” She closed the umbrella. Paying no attention 
to herself, she began slapping the rain from my coat. 

“This is your house?” 

“Come in. I'll brush you off.” 

“Don’t worry. Foreign clothes don’t matter.” 

“I said I'd brush you off. I know how to be polite, though you might 
not guess it.” 

“In what way do you intend to be polite?” 

“I keep telling you to come in, don’t I?” 

The thunder seemed farther off, but the rain only beat down harder, 
almost like a shower of pebbles. It sent up such a spray even under the 
awning that I had little margin for refusing her invitation. 


The back of the room was screened off by a coarse lattice and a curtain 
of ribbons from which hung little bells. She wiped her bare feet as I sat 
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below the lattice to untie my shoes. Without bothering to lower her hitched- 
up skirt, she turned on the light beyond. 

“There’s no one else here. Come in.” 

“You're by yourself?” 

“There was someone till last night. She moved.” 

“You manage the house?” 

“No, the owner has another place. You know the Tamanoi Variety 
Hall? He lives behind it. He comes every night at about midnight to check 
the accounts.” 

“You have an easy time of it then.” I took my place by the long 
charcoal brazier and watched her make tea, one knee drawn to her breast. 

She would be twenty-three or twenty-four. Her features were good. 
The skin on the round face with its straight, clean nose was dulled from 
cosmetics, but the neck below the newly-dressed hair was still very young. 
The blackish eyes were clear, and the red of the lips showed that her health 
was not yet seriously damaged. 

“Is this well water or tap water?” I asked casually before tasting the 
tea. If it was well water, I would only pretend to drink. The fact was that 
I was much less afraid of venereal diseases than of infectious diseases like 
typhoid fever. Already an old man, and a spiritual wreck before a physical 
wreck, I worried little about slow, creeping maladies. 

“Do you want to wash your hands? The tap is over there.” Her 
manner was light and gay. 

“Later.” 

“Take off your coat, at least. See how wet it is.” 

“Listen to the rain.” 

“I hate lightning, much worse than thunder. At this rate I won't be 
able to go to the bath. You still have time, don’t you? I'll just wash my 
face and make myself up a bit.” 

She wiped oil from her forehead with a piece of paper, screwing her 
lips all the while, and went to the wash basin outside the blind. I could 
see her beyond the ribbons, bowing to wash her face, her kimono pulled over 
her shoulders. The shoulders and breasts were whiter than the face, and one 
would have guessed that she had never had a child. 

“Here I sit like the husband and master. Dresser, cupboard, every- 
thing I need for housekeeping.” 

“Open the cupboard. You should find a potato or so in it.” 

“You keep the place in very good order. I'm filled with admiration.” 


“Every morning I do the housecleaning. I’m a very good housekeeper, 
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even in this business.” 

“Have you been here long?” 

“A year. A year and just a little over.” 

“This won't be your first place, will it? Have you ever been a geisha?” 

Whether she could not hear because she was refilling the basin, or 
whether she was pretending not to hear, she did not answer. Her kimono 
still pulled low, she knelt before the mirror, pushed stray hairs up into the 
chignon, and began powdering her shoulders. 

“Where else have you worked? You have to tell me at least that much.” 

“Well, not in Tokyo.” 

“Near Tokyo?” 

“No. Far away.” 

“Manchuria?” 

“I was in Utsunomiya. All my kimonos are from when I was in 
Utsunomiya. There, that will do. You needn't ask any more.” She stood up 
and changed to an unlined summer kimono with a pattern printed low on 
the skirt—it had been draped over the rack beside her. The under-sash, in 
fine reddish stripes, was knotted in front, and the heaviness of the knot 
seemed to balance the almost too large silver-threaded chignon. At that 
moment, she was to me the courtesan of thirty years before. Putting the final 
touches on her dress, she sat before me, and took a cigarette from the package 
on the table. 

She lighted one and handed it to me. “You can pay whatever you 
like. Just for congratulations, now that we are here.” 

I was not unfamiliar with the rules governing the sport in these parts. 

“Fifty sen, is it, for the tea?” 

“If you’re following the rules.” She laughed, and left her palm stretched 
toward me. 

“Well, suppose we make it an hour.” 

“I’m sorry. It seems wrong. It really does.” 

Those who have read the stories of Tamenaga Shunsui! will remember 
how from time to time Shunsui breaks the narrative to apologize for himself 
or his characters. A girl in love for the first time, for instance, forgets all 
demureness and thrusts herself upon the man whom her heart demands, and 
Shunsui warns the reader that her acts and words in such circumstances are 
not grounds for calling her wanton—the cloistered damsel, when she opens 
her heart, can be voluptuous as not even a geisha can. Or a woman of the 
licensed quarters encounters a friend from her youth, and Shunsui reminds 


1. A writer of amatory fiction, 1789-1843. 
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us that at such times the professional woman can blush and squirm like a 
maiden. This fact is affirmed by everyone whose experience in such matters 
is rich, and the reader is not to charge the author with inadequate observation. 

After the manner of Shunsui, I should like to make a remark or two 
here. ‘The reader may feel that the woman was just a little too familiar 
when she met me there by the road. I merely record the facts of our meeting, 
however, and add no coloring, no shaping or contriving. Inasmuch as the 
affair had its beginning in a sudden thunder shower, moreover, certain readers 
may be smiling at me for having used a well-worn device. Precisely because 
I am mindful of the possibility, I have refrained from giving the incident 
another setting. Put in motion by an evening shower, it seemed to me inter- 
esting for the very reason that it was so much in the old tradition. Indeed 
I began this book because I wanted to tell of it. 

There are said to be some seven or eight hundred women in the 
Tamanoi Quarter, and perhaps one in ten still does her hair in the old style. 
The rest wear Japanese dress of the sort waitresses affect, or Western dress 
such as dancers might choose. The fact that the woman who took me in 
from the rain belonged to the old-style minority made me think the tired 
old device appropriate. I cannot bring myself to do injury to what happened. 

Still it rained. 

At first the rain had been so fierce that one had to raise one’s voice. 
Now the wind against the door and the thunder had died away, and there 
remained only the rain striking the zinc roof and dripping from the eaves. 


For some time I had heard neither voices nor footsteps outside. Then 
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suddenly there was a shriek and a clattering of geta. 

“Terrible, Kii-chan, terrible. Mudfish all over the place.” 

The woman looked out through the ribbons toward the earth-floored 
hallway. 

“We'll be all right. When the canal overflows, the water comes to 
here.” 

“It seems to be letting up a little.” 

“But when it rains in the evening, business is no good even if it clears 
later on. Stay awhile. I’m going to have something to eat.” 

She opened the cupboard, took out a saucer heaped with pickled radish, 
a bowl, and a little aluminum saucepan, and, sniffing at the contents, put 
the saucepan on the charcoal embers. I looked to see what was inside. Stewed 
sweet potatoes. 

“I forgot. I have something good.” Waiting for a streetcar, I had 
bought some Asakusa laver. 

“A present for your wife?” 

“I’m not married. What I eat I have to go out and buy.” 

“An apartment, then, and a lady with it?” She giggled. 

“Do you think I'd be out wandering around at this time of the night? 
I'd be on my way home, rain and thunder and all.” 

“That’s true.” Her expression acknowledged that my defense was 
completely reasonable. She took the lid from the saucepan, already warm. 
“Have some?” 

“I've eaten.” 

“Well, look the other way, then.” 

“You do your own cooking?” 

“They bring it from the other house at noon and at midnight.” 

“Shall I put more water in the tea? This is lukewarm.” 

“Here I am letting the tea get cold. But listen. It’s nice to have 
someone to talk to while you eat, isn’t it?” 

“It’s no fun bolting it down by yourself.” 

“No fun at all. You really are single then? That's very sad.” 

“You are sorry for me?” 

“But don’t worry. I'll find you someone.” 

She gaily made her way through two bowls of rice, gave the chopsticks 
a clattering rinse in the bowl, and pushed the utensils into the cupboard. 
Her chin moved a little as she held back a belch from the pickled radish. 


Outside I began to hear footsteps and women’s voices. “Well, come 


right on in. Do come in.” 
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“It seems to have stopped,” I said, “I’ll come again before long.” 

“Be sure you do. I’m here in the daytime too.” She hurried around 
to help me into my coat, and she pressed her face toward mine over my 
shoulder. “Be very sure you do.” 

“What's the name of the house?” 

“I'll give you a card.” 

While I was putting on my shoes, she rummaged through a heap 
below the little window and handed me a card in the shape of a samisen 
plectrum: Yukiko, care of And6é Masa, Section 2, 61 Terajima-ch6 7-chéme. 

“Good-bye.” 


“Be sure you go straight home.” 


The rains ended, the hot weather came, and, because the windows were 
open, sounds not heard in other seasons began to come to my ears. The sound 
that disturbed me most was that of the radio next door, beyond a thin board 
fence. 

Waiting for the cool of evening, I would turn on the light at my desk; 
and at exactly that moment it would begin, strident and somehow cracked, 
and it would not die away until after nine o'clock. I was particularly tormented 
by political orators with west-country accents, by singers of Naniwa-bushi, and 
by readings that made one think of amateur players, broken by snatches of 
Western music. And the radio alone did not seem to be enough. Morning 
and night there were phonographs playing popular music. In the summer 
I would hurry through dinner, or even dine out—I would flee the house at 
the signal of six o’clock. Not that there were no radios to listen to even 
after I went out. The clamor from houses and shops along the way was 
even more deafening; but it was mixed with the sounds of the city, automobiles 
and streetcars, and I found less to bother me when I was out walking than 
when I was alone in my study. 

This summer I changed my direction, to the district east of the river, 
and spent the time of the evening with the woman O-yuki,' who lived in the 
house by the canal. 

Every three days or so, I would have to buy provisions along the way. 
While I was about it, I would buy a present for the woman. Very soon this 
practice had a double result. 

The woman noted that I bought canned goods, and that there were 
buttons missing from my shirt and coat; and she concluded that I lived alone 


in a rented room. There was nothing strange, then, in my coming to see 


1. O-yuki is an affectionate and somewhat old-fashioned variant of Yukiko, the woman’s name. 
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her almost every night. She need not know that I was driven out by a radio, 
and that not being devoted to the movies or the theater, I had nowhere else 
to spend my time. She would have no reason to think that I was a person 
with nowhere to go. So much seemed to be taken for granted. Still, the 
establishment being what it was, I feared misgivings about my source of income. 
I casually tried questioning her. It made not the slightest difference, her 
manner said, as long as the bill for the evening was paid. 

“But when they spend they spend, even in a place like this. Once 
there was a man who stayed one solid month.” 

“Shouldn’t they have called the police?” I looked up surprised. “In 
the Yoshiwara the very first thing they do is call the police.” 

“They might here too, depending on the house.” 

“And what did he turn out to be? A robber?” 

“A dry-goods clerk. Finally the shop owner came after him.” 

“He'd been collecting bills and decided to run off with the money?” 

“Probably.” 

“Well, I’m all right. I'm all right as far as that goes, anyway.” 

But she looked as if it made little difference one way or another. 

I soon came to see that she had determined my occupation for me. 

The doors upstairs were decorated with ukiyo-e beauties, quarto-size 
reproductions. I remembered having seen certain of them as magazine 
illustrations, Utamaro’s “Diving Women,” Toyokuni’s “Women in the Bath,” 
and the like. There was also a print from Hokusai’s erotic three-volume work 
“Virtuous and Felicitous Matches,” from which print, however, the man had 
been cut away, leaving only the woman. I explained it to her in some detail. 
Then too, after she had seen a customer upstairs, she would sometimes catch 
a glimpse of me writing in a notebook. It was therefore her conviction that 
I was a writer of “secret” books. She wanted me to bring her a book of my 
sort when I next came. 

I still had the remains of a collection made twenty or thirty years before, 
and I brought her three or four books as ordered. Thus my occupation was 
decided, and the nature of my tainted money made clear. The woman's 
manner became yet freer. She no longer treated me as an ordinary customer. 

Left behind by the times, I seemed to have a bond with the house by 
the canal, where I was able to rest, where O-yuki lived. It too had been 
left behind, and now it only brought memories of the first prosperity, some 
twenty years before, when the Quarter was opened. One reached it by turning 
up an alley off Taish6 Avenue, passing the Fushimi Inari Shrine with its dirty 
banners, and following the canal still farther and deeper. The radios and 
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phonographs on the main street were almost drowned out by the voices of 
passers-by. I was not likely to find a more suitable refuge from the sound 
of the radio in the summer night. 

It seemed to be a rule of the Quarter that from four in the afternoon, 
when the women took their places at the windows, radios and phonographs 
were forbidden, and it was also against rules to play the samisen. When a 
soft rain was falling, the calls of the women to passers-by would become 
more and more infrequent as the evening drew on, and inside the house and 
out, the humming of mosquitoes would come to the ears, and make one feel, 
most keenly, the loneliness of the back alley in the unfashionable, out-of-the- 
way quarter. It was not the humble quarter of the twentieth century; it 
rather brought the far-off sadness of the past, the sadness one feels in the 
plays of Tsuruya Namboku,’ for instance. 

The figure of O-yuki, her hair always in one of the old styles, and the 
foulness of the canal, and the humming of the mosquitoes—all of these stirred 
me deeply, and called up visions of a past now dead some thirty or forty 
years. I must, if it seems at all possible, state my thanks to her who was the 
agent for these strange, insubstantial visions. More than the actor in the 
Namboku play, more than the Shinnai? singer, Tsuruga something or other, 
who tells of Ranché and his tragic love, O-yuki was the skillful yet inarticulate 
artist with power to summon the past. 

In the dim electric light, and in the perpetual hum of the canal 
mosquitoes, I would watch O-yuki at dinner, a rice cask under her arm, noisily 
raking in rice; and the figures and the houses of women I knew in my youth 
would come up in my mind’s eye as if they were before me again. 

One evening O-yuki came crawling from the mosquito net. Her tooth 
had begun to ache, and she had just this minute left her place by the window. 
There being nowhere else to sit, she sat in the doorway beside me. 

“You're late. Don’t keep me waiting.” 

Ever since she had concluded that my trade was one to be kept from 
the world, her manner had tended to go beyond the merely familiar. 

“Sorry. A cavity?” 

“It came on all of a sudden. I nearly fainted. It’s swollen.” She 
turned to show me the swelling. “Watch the place. I’m going to the dentist.” 

“Is there one near here?” 

“Just this side of the clinic.” 

“By the market?” 


1. Kabuki playwright, 1755-1829. 
2. An Edo Jéruri style that originated in the eighteenth century. 
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“Been everywhere and know everything, don’t you. Fickle, that’s what 
you are.” 

“Ouch. Do you have to be so violent? I’m just trying to make my 
way in the world, after all.” 

“Well, take care of the place. I'll come back if there are people ahead 
of me.” 

“Waiting and waiting outside the net...am I. All right, I’m to wait 
outside the net.” 

I half unhooked the old mosquito net and sat on the edge of it. Fanning 
away the mosquitoes, I occasionally looked at the buried embers and the tea 
kettle. However fierce the heat of the summer night, it was the practice in 
this Quarter to take tea upstairs to a customer. No house was without charcoal 
embers and hot water. 

There was a low voice and a tapping at the window. 

Sure that it would be an old customer, I was debating whether or not 
to go out when a man reached through the window, unfastened the door, 
and came in. About fifty years old, he wore a whitish summer kimono tied 
with a soft sash, and there was a mustache on the round, countrified face. 
He carried a bundle done up in a kerchief. I guessed immediately that it 
was the master of O-yuki and her house. 

“I met O-yuki outside,” I said without waiting for him to speak. “She 
said she was going to the dentist or somewhere.” 

Apparently he already knew it. “She'll be right back. Just wait here.” 
Without a sign that he found my presence suspicious, he undid the bundle 
and put a little aluminum saucepan inside the cupboard. Clearly it was the 
master—he had brought O-yuki’s dinner. 

“Isn't it fine that O-yuki keeps busy,” said I, thinking that I should 
offer a little flattery in place of more usual greetings. 

“I beg your pardon? Oh, yes.” He seemed troubled for an answer. 
The words said very little. His attention was on the embers and the hot 
water, and he avoided looking at me. He looked away, rather, as if he 
wanted to avoid conversation. I too fell silent. 

Such encounters are exceedingly uncomfortable both for customer and 
for proprietor. Meetings between customers and the owners of geisha houses 
and houses of assignation are all alike, probably because they are usually the 
result of a highly unpleasant disagreement involving a lady. 

The mosquito repellent which O-yuki generally lighted in the doorway 
did not seem to have been set out this evening, and the roaring mosquitoes 


attacked one’s face and even threatened to fly inside one’s mouth. Accustomed 
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though he should have been to mosquitoes, he could endure but a few minutes 
of them. He tried to switch on the electric fan below the lattice, but evidently 
it was broken. When he found a bit of repellent in a drawer of the brazier, 
we both looked up, rescued. I saw my opportunity. 

“The mosquitoes are bad everywhere this year. The heat has been 
much worse been usual.” 

“Oh? Sut this is reclaimed land, and it has never been properly 
drained.” He spoke hesitantly. 

“The roads have improved, though. It’s much more convenient than 
it used to be.” 

“And to make up for it, the regulations are worse. A regulation for 
everything.” 

“That seems to be true. Two or three years ago you usually had your 
hat snatched when you went by.” 

“That was a real problem. People wouldn’t come by, even if they had 
business. We warned the women, but we couldn’t keep watch over them every 
single minute. Finally we had to fine them. Forty-two yen for running out 
in front and trying to catch a customer. And we made a rule against sending 
men to the park after customers.” 

“You fine them for that too?” 

He nodded. 

“How much?” 

I meant in a circumspect, unobtrusive way to ask him about the Quarter, 
but just then someone called “Mr. Ando” and slipped a piece of paper through 
the window. A moment later O-yuki came in, picked up the paper, and laid 
it on the edge of the brazier. I saw that it was a mimeographed lookout notice 
for a fugitive robber. 

O-yuki did not even glance at it. “Papa, he says I'll have to have my 
tooth pulled. This one.” She thrust her open mouth at him. 

“You didn’t need anything to eat tonight, then.” The man started to 
get up. For his special benefit, I handed money to O-yuki and went upstairs 
ahead of her. 

Besides a three-mat! room with a window and a low table, there were 
only a six-mat room and a four-and-a-half-mat room on the second floor. What 
had originally been one house seemed to have been partitioned, front and 
back, and downstairs there was neither kitchen nor back door. On the second 
floor the wall from the head of the stairs on to the four-and-a-half-mat room 


was of paper over thin boards, and the voices in the house behind were as 


1. A mat is about one yard by two 
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clear as if in the same room. I often entertained myself by pressing my ear 
to the wall. 

“There you go again. Even in this hot weather.” O-yuki came up 
and went immediatciy into the ioom with the window. She pulled back the 
faded chintz curtain. “Corae in here. There’s a fine breeze. Oh, look. 
Lightning still.” 

“It’s getting a little cooler. A very fine breeze indeed.” 

The street immediately below was blocked off by the awning, but one 
could see, for a surprising distance, the second floors across the canal, the faces 
of the women in the windows, people coming and going. The sky above the 
roofs was heavy and leaden, starless, lighted a faint red halfway from the 
horizon by neon lamps on the main street. It made the sultry night seem 
even sultrier. O-yuki laid a cushion on the window sill and sat down. She 
looked at the sky for a time, and reached for my hand. 

“Listen. Suppose we paid off my debts. Would you let me live with 
you?” 

“Me? What good would I be?” 

“You mean you aren’t fit to be a husband?” 

“If a man can’t feed you, he’s hardly fit to be your husband.” 

O-yuki said nothing more. She began humming a nasal tune to the 
accompaniment of the violin we could just then hear at the end of the street. 
I tried to glance at her face, but suddenly she stood up, grasped the window 
sash with one hand, and leaned out. 

“If I were ten years younger.” I sat before the table and lighted a 
cigarette. 

“How old are you, anyway?” 

She had turned to me, and I felt that I was saved. There was as usual 
a dimple on one cheek. 

“I'll be sixty in no time.” 

“Papal Sixty? You're very healthy for your age.” She gazed into my 
face. “No, you’re not even forty. Thirty-six, maybe, or thirty-seven.” 

“My mother was my father’s mistress. I don’t really know how old I 
am.’ 

“You're young even for forty. Look at your hair. I never would take 
you for forty.” 

“That would make it 1897, then, when I was born. If I’m forty now.” 

“How old do you think I am?” 


“You look twenty-one or so. Twenty-three, possibly?” 


“Flatterer. I’m twenty-five.” 
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“O-yuki. You said you were a geisha in Utsunomiya.” 

“Yes.” 

“How did you happen to come here? How did you happen to know 
about this?” 

“I was in Tokyo for a while.” 

“And needed money?” 

“If I didn’t, why would I...the master got sick and died, and I was a 
little...” 

“It must have shocked you at first. Geishas don’t do things quite this 
way.” 

“It didn’t, really. I knew what I was doing. Geishas never earn what 
thev have to spend, and never work themselves out of debt. And then, well, 
if you're going to take the plunge you might as well plunge the whole way. 
That’s how to do it.” 

“You thought things through? All by yourself?” 

“A woman in a teahouse back in the days when I was a geisha had a 
business here. I heard about it from her.” 

“Even so, it’s remarkable. Work on your own when your term is up, 
and put aside what you can.” 

“All along I was meant for this sort of thing. But you never know 
what will happen afterwards, do you.” 

At this unblinking gaze, I felt a strange uneasiness come over me again. 
I could not accept the possibility that—still there it was to bother me, like 
a particle lodged between two back teeth. This time it was I who wanted 
to look out ai the sky. 

From time to time, along the horizon where the neons reflected, there 
had been flashes of lightning; and just then a sharp flash came at us. There 
was no thunder, however, and the wind had quite stopped. All the sultriness 
of late afternoon seemed to come back. 

“It looks like another shower.” 

“I was on my way back from the hairdresser’s. It’s been three months 

.-hasn’t it.” 

“It’s been the three months,” and, slightly protracted, “hasn’t it”: the 
words seemed to carry a vague, broad appeal, as of calling something up from 
the very distant past. If she had said: “It’s been three months;” or if she 
had said: “It’s been three months, hasn’t it,” with a clear break at the end 
of the sentence, it would probably have sounded like a most ordinary state- 
ment. But the protracted “hasn’t it’ had the ring less of an exclamation 


than of a device for drawing out an answer. I found even the word “yes” 
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falling back in my throat, and I answered only with my eyes. 

Each evening O-yuki received numberless men who made their way into 
the alleys. Why then had she not forgotten the day she first met me? The 
question came to me like a glimpse of something that could not be. To recall 
the day we first met gave her pleasure. I would not have dreamed that 
a woman of the Quarter could feel a liking, love, any soft, warm emotion of 
the kind, for an old man, even though she had taken him for a man of forty. 

I have said that I had many reasons for coming here almost every night. 
To reconnoiter the ground for my novel Disappearance. To flee the radio. 
To avoid Marunouchi and Ginza and the other busy centers of the city, for 
which I had a deep dislike. There were other reasons too, but none that | 
could tell the woman. I had made O-yuki’s house a resting place on my 
nocturnal walks, and to suit my purposes I had told her lies quite as they 
came to me. Though I had not intentionally set out to deceive her, I had 
not corrected her first error, and, giving myself up to the game, I had hidden 
my identity by words and deeds that deepened the misunderstanding. For 
this much I cannot escape responsibility. 

In Tokyo, and even in the Occident, I have known almost no society 
except that of the courtesans. I do not wish to state the reasons here, and there 
is no need to. The inquisitive reader who has wanted to know more about 
the person I am, will have found his wishes only too well satisfied by a reading 
of certain inadequate works from my middle years: among them the dialogue 


“Early Afternoon,” the fugitive essay “House for a Mistress,” and the story 
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“Unfinished Dream.” They are all wordy and badly written, however, and, 
since it would be a great demand upon the reader to ask that he look into 
them all, I might here quote a passage from “Unfinished Dream”: “He 
frequented the pleasure quarters with such enthusiasm that ten years were 
as a day; for he knew only too well that they were quarters of darkness and 
unrighteousness. And had the world come to praise the profligate as loyal 
servant and pious son, he would have declined, even at the cost of selling 
his property, to hear the voice of praise. Indignation at the hypocritical vanity 
of proper wives and at the fraud of the just and open society was the force 
that sent him speeding in the other direction, toward what was from the 
start taken for dark and unrighteous. There was more happiness in finding 
the remains of a beautifully woven pattern among castaway rags than in finding 
spatters and stains on a wall proclaimed immaculate. Sometimes in the halls 
of the righteous droppings from crows and rats are to be seen, and sometimes 
in the depths of corruption flowers of human sympathy and fruits of perfumed 
tears are to be found and gathered.” 

Whoever reads this will at least see why I felt no deep fear of or revulsion 
from—why indeed from before I saw them I felt a certain nearness to—the 
foul ditch, and the women who lived among the mosquitoes. 

So that I might become friends with them, so that they would not draw 
back in awe of me, I thought it best to hide my identity. It would have been 
most cruel to have the women think that I was one who had no reason to 
come, and might better stay away. I wanted at all costs to avoid being taken 
for one who looked down upon them and their wretched lives, as if watching 
them act a play. There was no help for it but to hide my identity. 

Now, at the strange, plaintive note in O-yuki’s voice as she spoke of 
the night we met, I could find no words for an answer. Wanting at least to 
hide my face in the smoke, I reached for another cigarette. O-yuki still gazed 
at me with those near-black eyes. 

“You do look so much like him. When I saw you that night from 
behind, you took my breath away.” 

“Oh? Strangers will look like people you know, won’t they.” I tried 
to hide my relief. “Who do I look like? The master who died?” 

“No. I had just become a geisha. I thought I'd die if I couldn’t be 
with him.” 

“Just let the excitement get the best of you, and you're sure to feel 
that way one time or another.” 

“And you? Not you, I'll bet.” 


“You're saying I’m cold, are you? Don’t judge by appearances. And 
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don’t pretend that you're better than I am.” 

O-yuki showed her one dimple, and said nothing. That dimple, carved 
deep to the right of her slightly out-thrust lower lip, gave her face the freshness 
of a very young girl's; but tonight it was inexpressibly sad, a dimple made by 
sheer force of will. To gloss over the moment, I said: 

“Does it ache again?” 

“It’s nothing. He gave me an injection.” 

The conversation broke off; and soon an old customer was good enough 
to come tapping at the door. O-yuki got up in haste and leaned over the 
blind that closed off the lower part of the window. 

“Well, Take-san. Do come in.” 

She ran downstairs and I followed her. Hiding in the toilet until the 
man had gone upstairs, I stole quietly out. 

There was still no rain. Fearful of the heat in that sitting room, 
its charcoal embers aglow, and of the mosquitoes, I went outdoors. It was 
too early to go home. Following the canal to the end of the alley, | 
crossed over to a busy street by a wooden bridge. Festival stalls lined both 
sides of the street, too narrow in any case for automobiles. 

I have neglected to say that since I had taken to spending my nights 
in the Quarter, since I had come to feel at home there, I had made it a 
practice to remodel myself before I left home, and follow the fashions of the 
people I saw strolling among the night stalls. The change required no great 
effort. A striped shirt, collar open, no necktie; a coat carried in one hand; 
no hat; hair so matted that one wondered if it had ever seen a comb; trousers 
as thin at the seat and knees as possible. No shoes, in their place geta with 
the rear clog worn away. Only the cheapest cigarettes. And so on and so 
on. It was no trouble at all. I had only to change from the clothes I wore 
when I was in my study or when I received guests to the clothes I wore 
when I raked the garden or cleaned away soot, and borrow a pair of old 
geta from the maid. 

Put on a pair of old geta and a pair of old trousers, find an old towel 
and tie it carelessly around your head, and you can walk through the eastern 
flats from Suna-machi on the south to Senji on the north and Kanamachi 
on the northeast, and never have to worry that passers-by will turn to stare. 
You might be someone from the neighborhood out shopping, you can walk 
the side-streets and push your way up the alleys in complete security. This 
careless dress (“The messier the dress,” says the epigram, “the cooler the 
second-floor breeze”) is suited to the Tokyo climate, especially in the worst of 


the heat. If you dress like a dubious taxicab driver, you can spit wherever 
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you like, on the street, in a streetcar, anywhere, and you can throw cigarette 
butts and matches and paper and banana peels wherever you like. When 
you come to a park—again it is quite up to you—you can fling yourself on 
a bench or the grass and throw out your arms and legs and snore or growl 
out Naniwa-bushi. The dress fits the Tokyo climate admirably, and Tokyo 
architecture too. You can abandon yourself to the consciousness of dwelling 
in a rebuilt city. 

I bought a potted carnation and made my way past the Tamanoi Inari 
Shrine and out by another alley to Taish6 Avenue, from which I had come. 
Just ahead there was a police box. Tonight I was dressed like a native of 
the district, and, since I even had a potted plant from the festival stalls, I 
thought I should be safe. Still, police boxes were to be avoided when possible. 
| reversed my course, and turned in by a wine shop and a fruiterer. 

Behind the shops on one side stretched the labyrinth known as the 
First Section. The canal running through the Second Section, where O-yuki 
lived, emerged beside a road at the edge of the First Section, passed a public 
bath whose curtain said “Nakajima Waters,” and lost itself among the dark 
tenements outside the Quarter. I thought of the canal, even dirtier than the 
“Moat of the Black-toothed Beauties” that once surrounded the North Quarter,} 
and I thought how, in the days when this Terajima-ch6 was open fields, it 
was a Clear stream with dragonflies playing among the flowering water plants; 
and I could not keep back a sentimentality unbecoming an old man. There 
were no festival stalls on this street. As I passed a Chinese restaurant with a 
tall neon sign announcing it as “Kyishii House,” I could see the lights of 
automobiles on the new avenue, and hear phonographs. 

The potted carnation was heavy. Turning at Kyishi House, I found 
myself on the narrowest, most prosperous street of all, along which ran the 
boundary between the First and Second Section of the labyrinth on the right 
and the Third Section on the left. Here there were kimono shops and 
Western dry-goods stores and Western restaurants. And there was a postbox. 
It must have been in front of this postbox that O-yuki, on her way back 
from the hairdresser’s, fled to the shelter of my umbrella. 

Deep in my heart, the uneasiness of the moment when O-yuki had given 
that brief, flickering hint of her emotions was still with me. I had learned 
almost nothing of O-yuki’s past. She said that she had been a geisha some- 
where, but since she knew none of the old music, neither Nagauta nor Kiyo- 
moto, one could not take the fact for certain. My first impression, based on 
no concrete evidence, had been that she was a woman from a not-too-cheap 


1. The Yoshiwara. Courtesans traditionally blackened their teeth. 
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house in the Yoshiwara or Suzaki. Had I perhaps been right? 

There was no trace of a provincial accent in her speech, but her features 
and the smoothness of her skin suggested that she was not from Tokyo or 
near it. I took her for the child of parents who had moved to Tokyo from 
afar. Her nature was bright and lively, and she did not seem to be especially 
disheartened at the surroundings in which she found herself. She seemed 
rather to have the spirit and with it the ability to make a living on the 
capital the experience of those surroundings had given her. And her feelings 
toward men: she listened without suspicion to the lies that slipped from my 
mouth, and it was therefore clear that she was not yet completely jaded. If 
she could make me think so, then she must be called simple and honest by 
comparison with veteran waitresses from big Ueno or Ginza cafes. 

I turned up the alley of the Fushimi Inari. The revelling strollers 
appeared not to notice the shrine and its dirty banners. The alley attracted 
far fewer than most. Taking advantage of the fact, I always stole in past 
the shrine, and, after glancing back at the thick growth of figs behind the 
houses on the main street and at the grapevines along the canal railing as 
at a scene most unexpected in this Quarter, I would look over at O-yuki’s 
window. 

There still seemed to be a customer upstairs. A light was shining 
through the curtain, and the first-floor window was open as before. The 
radios on the main street seemed to have stopped. Leaving the carnation at 
the window, I started for home. 

In mid-September, the heat was if anything worse than in mid-August. 
The wind striking the reed blinds sometimes had the sound of fall, but always 
in the evening it would stop, and the nights would be as still as in the Kansai.! 
For nights on end it would only seem to grow sultrier as the hours passed. 

With writing and with airing my books, I was unusually busy. For 
three days I did not go out. 

Airing my books in the sun of early fall and burning leaves on an 
early winter afternoon were among the chief pleasures in my solitary life. Air- 
ing my library gave me a chance to take down books long stored away on 
high shelves, look back on the days when I had read them with eagerness, and 
think upon changes in times and in tastes. Burning leaves let me forget for 
a little while the world of which I was a part. 

When, at length, I had gone through the books, I waited only for dinner 
to be over. Changing into old trousers and worn geta, I went outside. There 
was already a light at the gate. For all the heat of the still nights, the 


1. The Kansai district is notorious for its still, hot summer evenings. 
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days had somehow grown shorter. 

Though it had been but three days, I felt for no reason at all, once 
| was outside, that I had taken too long in going where I must go. Thinking 
to cut the time by even a few minutes, I changed at Kydbashi to the subway. 
I had known the pleasure quarters from my youth, and yet it would be no 
exaggeration to say that I was feeling something that had left me for thirty 
years, this impatience to visit a woman. From Asakusa I took a cab to my 
alleyway. The same Fushimi Inari Shrine. The dirty old votary banners, all 
four or five of them, had been changed for new, and there were only white 
banners now. The red ones had been discarded. The same canal, the same 
figs, the same grapevines. The leaves were a little thinner, to tell one that 
however hot it might be, however reviled these alleys might be, here too fall was 
creeping up night by night. 

The same O-yuki at the same window, but the usual coiffure was changed. 
A new chignon and ribbon, “peony” or something of the sort the style is called. 
I walked toward her noting in astonishment the difference it made. She flung 
the door roughly open. 

“Welll” Then, after the one sharp word, her voice dropped. “I was 
worried. So it wasn’t you after all.” 

I found it hard to guess what she meant. I sat in the doorway without 
taking off my geta. 

“I saw in the papers. It didn’t quite match, though, and I thought 
probably it wasn’t you. But I was worried just the same.” 

“Oh.” At length understanding, I too lowered my voice. “I hope you 
don’t think I’d be such a fool. I’m very, very careful.” 

“But what happened? Where were you? Now that you're here, it 
doesn’t seem so important, but it’s very lonely when someone ought to come 
and doesn’t.” 

“I suppose you've been as busy as ever.” 

“You know how it is in this heat.” 

“It doesn’t seem to get any cooler, does it.” 

“Hold still.” She crushed a mosquito on my forehead with the palm 
of her hand. There seemed to be even more mosquitoes in the house than 
before, and their needles were thicker and sharper. O-yuki took out a piece 
of paper and wiped the blood from her hand and my forehead. “Look at 
that, will you.” She showed me the paper, then threw it away. 

“It will be the end of the year before they’re gone.” 

“It really will. We must have had them last year through November. 
As late as the O-tori Fair, anyway.” 
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“The Paddies?’” But I remembered that times had changed, and the 
expression would mean nothing to her.1 “You people go to the fair behind 
the Yoshiwara?” 

“Yes.” Listening to the bells in the breeze, she stood up and went to 
the window. “Ken-chan. Over here. What are you staring at? Bring two 
ices. And while you're at it, get me some mosquito repellent. There's a 
good boy.” 

She sat by the window, now being heckled by sight-seers, now heckling 
them back. Then again she would turn to me, beyond the lattice. The 
boy came with the ices. 

“You'll have one, won’t you? Today the bill is mine. I know you like 
ice.” 

“How did you remember? A trivial thing like that.” 

“Oh, I remember. See how serious I am? That’s why you have to stop 
misbehaving.” 

“You think when I don’t come here I’m going to another house?” 

“But that’s generally the way with men.” 

“Let’s be friends at least while we eat.” 

“We'll see.” Raising a violent clatter with her spoon, O-yuki stirred 
at the heaped-up ice. 

A passer-by looked in. “Well, Madame. Is it good?” 

“Open your mouth and I'll give you a bite.” 

“With cyanide in it? I'd like to live a while yet.” 

“Oh, you would, would you? And you without two cents to rub 
together.” 

“Says the canal mosquito.” 

“To the garbage-can blowfly.” O-yuki was not to be bested. The next 
group of hecklers laughed and walked on. 

O-yuki would have a spoonful of ice and look up, and call out mecha- 
nically: ‘“Sa-a-a-y, there,” giving it a seductive lilt. When someone stopped 
and looked in the window, she would add, sweetly and coaxingly: “Well, do 
come in. First this evening. Do come in.” Or sometimes, expansively: “It 
doesn’t matter a bit. Come on in, and if you aren’t satisfied you can just 
leave. You can just go straight home.” She would talk to the man for a 
time, and she did not seem especially dejected when he too went away. As 
if she had just remembered, she would return to the melting ice, attack it 
noisily, have herself a cigarette. 

In describing O-yuki, I have said that she was bright and lively, and 


1. The Yoshiwara was once called ““ The Paddies.”’ 
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I have said that she did not seem especially depressed by her surroundings. 
These conclusions are it is true based only on glimpses through the curtain 
as I sat in a corner beyond, fanning away mosquitoes and trying to still the 
flapping of the broken fan. They are perhaps inadequate conclusions. Perhaps 
I was seeing but one side of a complex person. 

But in a sense it is possible for me to affirm that my conclusions were 
not mistaken. Quite aside from O-yuki’s nature, there was a gossamer thread 
that tied her to the passers outside. If I am wrong in saying that O-yuki 
had a bright and lively disposition and was not particularly depressed, then 
I should like to apologize for myself by explaining that the mistake had its 
origins here. Outside were the masses. The world. Inside was one individual. 
Between the world and the individual there was harmony. Why should this 
have been so? Because O-yuki was still young. Because she had not yet lost 
her feeling for the masses, the world outside. Seated at the window was a 
lowly O-yuki, while in her heart there lay hidden another O-yuki. And the 
men who came into the alley had taken off their masks and left behind their 
pretensions. 

From my youth I had been making my way into the streets of the heavily 
painted, and even now I had not awakened to the evils of the practice. Under 
the pressure of circumstances, I had more than once followed the wishes of 
a woman and brought her into my house and set her at broom and dustpan. 
Always the experiment had been a failure. When such a woman leaves behind 
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her old surroundings and no longer thinks herself lowly, she soon becomes 
unmanageable, either the siovenly wife or the fiery wife. 

O-yuki had, as time passed, come to think of leaving her old surround- 
ings, with my help. She was by way of becoming the slovenly wife or the 
fiery wife. To make her neither the one nor the other in her later years, 
to make her an ordinary, happy housewife, must be the work not of me, 
whose experience was rich only in failure, but of someone who still had months 
and years before him. If I were to say as much to O-yuki, it was not likely 
that she would understand. She knew but one side of my double nature. It 
would be very easy to reveal the side she had not guessed, to show her where 
it was inadequate. Still I hesitated, less for my own sake than because | 
feared the terrible disappointment when O-yuki saw her mistake. 

O-yuki was the muse who had accidentally called back into a dulled 
heart shadows of the past. If she had not been drawn to me, or if I had not 
thought she was, I would without doubt have torn up the manuscript that had 
long been waiting on my desk. O-yuki was the strange force to make a 
forgotten old author finish a work, in all probability his last. Each time | 
saw her I wanted to thank her from my heart. Perhaps I had deceived her, 
poor as she was in experience of the world, and perhaps I had toyed with her 
body and her honest emotions. Deeply though I might want to apologize for 
a wrong difficult to forgive, however, I could only lament that events had 
gone against me. 

At O-yuki’s words in the window that evening, the pain became more 
intense. There could be no better solution than not to see her again. If 
the separation were to come now, the wound would be easier to heal. | 
had not yet asked her real name or the circumstances of her birth, and she 
had had no occasion to reveal them. For no special reason, the feeling grew, 
as the hours passed, that this was the night to say good-bye, that if I let the 
chance pass, the sorrow would be past remedying. 

A breeze came up, passed from the main street into the alleys, struck 
here and there, blew in through the little window, shook the ribbons on which 
the bells hung; and at the sound, this sense of being pursued to a decision 
became even stronger. The sound, different from the tinkling when a seller 
of bells passes one’s latticed window, is to be heard only at certain rare 
moments. With the heat unrelieved each night as late summer moved into 
fall, one had somehow not noticed; and because one had not noticed, the 
sound brought a stabbing awareness that the long, deep nights had come. 
Perhaps it was only my imagination that the footsteps outside were softer and 


clearer. A woman sneezed in a window somewhere. 
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O-yuki left her window. Lighting a cigarette, she seemed to remember 
something. “Will you come early tomorrow?” 

“Early? Before dark?” 

“Earlier. Tomorrow is Tuesday and I have to be examined. I'll be 
finished at eleven. Will you take me to Asakusa afterwards? I don’t have 
to be back till around four.” 

I thought there would be no harm in it. I thought it would be good 
to drink a farewell cup. But I was afraid I might meet a reporter or a gentle- 
man of letters and again be assassinated by pen. 

“There are reasons why I don’t want to be seen in the park. Do you 
have something to buy?” 

“I need a watch. And then it’s time to change to winter kimonos.” 

“We complain about the heat, but before long the equinox will be 
here. How much of a winter kimono? Do you wear them at work?” 

“Yes. It would have to cost at least thirty yen.” 

“If that’s all, I have it here.” I took out my wallet. “Go and order 
yourself one.” 

“Really?” 

“The money’s all right. You have nothing to worry about.” 

I gazed at her, to remember the eyes fixed on me in pleasure and 
surprise. I put the notes on the table. 

There was a knock on the door, and O-yuki’s master called in. Cutting 
off whatever she was about to say, she pushed the notes inside her obi. I 
stood up abruptly and passed the man as he came in. 

The wind, full from the main street, lashed at my hair as I came to 
the Fushimi Inari Shrine. In the habit of wearing a hat wherever else I 
went, I raised my hand to my head at the first gust, and smiled wryly upon 
realizing that I was hatless. The votary banners were bent almost to break- 
ing, and, with the curtains of the little night stalls along the alley, they 
whipped in the wind as if about to fly off. The figs in the darkness behind 
an abandoned house and the grapes at the bend in the canal sent up a dry 
rustling. The Milky Way, and every star in the suddenly open sky over the 
main street, shone before me in crystalline majesty, infinitely sad and lonely. 
The loneliness was only intensified by streetcars beyond the row of houses, 
and by honking taxicabs, deadened in the harsh wind. Sometimes, from late 
August into September, when there was a shower in the night and when, 
afterwards, the moon was bright, I would think of old scenes and find that I 
had walked all the way to Kototoi Hill. Tonight there was no moon. The 


wind from the river was cold. Huddling between the shelter and the temple, 
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I waited at the Jizo Hill bus stop. 

Four or five days passed. Though I had left money for the winter 
kimono, meaning that night to be the last, I found myself wanting to see 
O-yuki again. How would she be? I knew that she would be at the window 
as always; but the desire at least to see her face was irresistible. I would go 
for a secret look at her. By the time I had had a walk about the Quarter, 
the radio next door would have stopped. Thus I laid the blame on the 
radio, and set off for a walk east of the river. 

Before starting up the alley, I bought a hunting cap to hide my face. 
I waited for five or six sight-seers to come by, and hid myself in their shadow; 
and, looking across at O-yuki’s house beyond the canal, I saw her in the 
window, the “peony” chignon changed for the earlier style. And I saw too 
that the right-hand window under the same eaves, a window that had until then 
been closed, was bright, and a face surmounted by a round chignon was 
moving in it. A new girl had come—‘a debutante,” I believe they would call 
her in the Quarter. Though I could not really tell, she seemed older than 
O-yuki, and not very attractive. Losing myself in the crowd, I turned into 
another alley. 

Perhaps because the wind had again stopped at sunset and the night 
was sultry, the crowds in the alleys were as thick as during the summer. 
I could make my way through only by turning sideways. The pouring 
sweat and the tightness of the air were intolerable. Seeking an exit to an 
automobile thoroughfare, I walked along an alley in which there were no night 
stalls. At the 7-chéme bus stop I stood wiping the sweat from my forehead, 
with every intention of going straight home. Since the stop was but a hundred 
or two hundred yards from the garage, an empty bus pulled up as if especially 
for me. I started to step forward, then felt a surge of regret and walked off 
toward the 6-chéme bus stop, a postbox before a corner wineshop. There 
several people were waiting. Three or four buses went by, and I stood look- 
ing absently down the willow-lined street, and at the wide vacant lot where 
one turned into a side street. 

From summer into fall, until but a very short time before, there had 
been a phonograph blaring there each night, first for an equestrian show, then 
for a monkey show, finally for a ghost show. Now it had become a vacant lot 
again, and the dim lights around it were reflected in mud puddles. Well, | 
would see O-yuki once more, and tell her I was going on a trip. I did not 
mean to come again in any case, and the unhappiness would linger more 


stubbornly if I were to disappear like a weasel in the night. I wanted to tell 
her the whole truth. When I was in the mood for a walk, I had nowhere 
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to go. The people I would like to see had all died before me. The stylish 
quarters of samisen and song were now places where musicians and dancers 
vied with one another for fame, and not places where an old man could go 
for a talk of old times and a cup of tea. Quite by accident, I had learned, 
in a corner of the labyrinth, to steal half a day of calm from the world. 
Late though it was, I would like to explain, I hoped that with these facts in 
mind she would continue to receive me when I came, even though it might 
be a trial. I went into the alley, and stopped before O-yuki’s house. 

“Well, come on in.” Her manner and tone said that someone who 
should come had at length come; but instead of taking me into the sitting 
room below she led the way upstairs. I guessed what had happened. 

“The master is here?” 

“And his wife too.” 

“I see you have a new one.” 

“And an old woman to do the cooking.” 

“It’s very lively all of a sudden.” 

“When you've been living alone, it’s a nuisance to have so many people 
around.” She seemed to remember: “Thank you very much for the other 
day.” 

“Did you buy a good one?” 

“A very good one. It should be coming tomorrow. I bought an under- 
obi too. See how this one is worn. Afterwards I'll show it to you.” 

She went below for tea. We sat on the window sill for a time, talking 
of nothing in particular. There was no sign yet that the master and his wife 
were leaving. The bell at the head of the stairs rang. It was to tell O-yuki 
that an old customer had come. 

Because the air of the house had changed from the days when O-yuki 
was alone, because I found it hard to compose myself and O-yuki seemed to 
be thinking about the master, I left unsaid what I wanted to say, and went 
out the door before a half hour had passed. 

It rained through the equinox. When the weather cleared, there was 
little left of September. October came, and the harvest moon for this year too. 

The moon had been good from late the night before, and from early 
on the evening of the full moon, the last of the clouds disappeared. 

That night I learned that O-yuki was ill and in the hospital. I heard 
it from the old woman at the window, and had no way of knowing the 
illness. 

The cold had come earlier than usual. On the night of the harvest 
moon, did I not already see a sign near the Tamanoi Inari Shrine? “The 
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time has come to paper the cracks in your doors. Good paste for sale, at 
special rates.” It was no longer the season for slipping bare feet into old geta 
and walking the night streets hatless. That radio, now behind shutters, no 
longer tormented me as it once had. I managed to keep busy under the 
lamp in my study. 

I must now lay down my pen, my strange tale from east of the river 
finished. To give it an ending in the old style, I should perhaps add a chapter 
describing how, quite by accident, six months or a year later, I met O-yuki 
in a wholly unexpected place. She had changed her profession. And if | 
wished to make the scene yet more effective, I could have the two of us see 
each other from the windows of passing automobiles or trains, unable to 
speak, however intense the longing. My scene would have a very special power 
if we were to pass on ferries, on say the murmuring River Toné, in the time 
of the autumn leaves and flowers. 

In the end, neither O-yuki nor I knew the other’s name or home. We 
became friends in a house by a canal east of the river, amid the roar of 
mosquitoes. We were such that once we parted there would be neither chance 
nor means to bring us together again. One might say that we played frivolously 
at love. Still there was a particular warmth in knowing from the outset that 
we would part and not meet again. If I try to describe it, I will only 
exaggerate, and if on the other hand I toss it off lightly, I will know the 
distress of having been unworthy of the occasion. 

The roofs of the dirty, jammed-in houses, on and on. O-yuki and I, 
in the black upstairs window, looking up at lights reflected in a sky heavy 
before a storm, one damp hand in the other. Suddenly, in a flash of lightning, 
her profile. The picture is here before my eyes, and will not leave. I lost 
myself in the sport of love when I was twenty; and now, past the border of 
old age, to have to tell of this foolishness! The jokes of fate can be cruel. 


(Illustrations by Kimura Sohachi) 
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Through the Eastern Window 


The Rainbow World 


Burton Watson 





HE section of Kyoto called Demachi lies in what used to be the north- 
east corner of the capital, overlooking the juncture of the Kamo and 
Takano rivers. As the name indicates, it was the point at which people 

“left the city” on their way to Kitashirakawa, Ichijéji or Ohara, and to which 
peddlers from these villages brought their goods for sale. Though the city 
now fans out far beyond it to the north and east, it is still readily distinguishable 
from the surrounding area. The houses are mostly in the dark, massive style 
of architecture typical of the older sections of Kyoto. With their sanded black 
walls and expanses of brown wooden grill, they have a fortress-like air of 
permanence which sets them off from the flimsier structures across the river 
or the semi-Western style houses of Shimogamo to the north. 

In spite of its antique setting, however, life in Demachi manages to 
keep pretty well up with the times. Neon signs decorate the store fronts, 
fluorescent lights cast a cold glare over the brown interiors, and the little coffee 
shops and drinking stands along its side streets provide background music of 
Beethoven or Presley as the mood demands. It was in one of the latter where 
I was quietly drinking saké one evening that I suddenly found myself in volved 
in a peculiarly knotty example of intercultural exchange. 

A phonograph operated by one of the girls at the counter had been 
soothing us with a variety of sad ballads when a man next to me asked for 
something in the way of a Japanese folk song. The proprietress, a motherly 
type in a dark kimono, turned to the girl. “Put on ‘Shdjéji’,” she said—“the 
one by Eartha Kitt!” 

I had first heard this record when I returned to New York in 1955 
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after a stay in Japan. The song itself, a children’s song about badgers dancing 
in the moonlight, I had heard many times in Japan. But at the time I was 
not aware that Miss Kitt had made a version of it. 

I was living in an apartment in lower Manhattan, a so-called cold-water 
flat. (The term “cold-water flat,” I might explain, is technically an anach- 
ronism, since New York law now requires that all places where people are 
actually living must be provided with hot running water. But the distinction 
between hot and cold water, so clear to the Japanese that they employ two 
quite different words, is only imperfectly comprehended by many New York 
superintendents, and if you attempt to enlighten them on the point they are 
apt to retaliate by sending live steam up through the pipes at you.) My 
neighbors in the building were mostly Greeks, Czechs or Italians of the first 
generation. I was hence quite accustomed to hearing almost any variety of 
European national music coming from their rooms. But the sudden strains 
of Japanese badgers drifting down the stairwell as I returned one evening were 
at once so familiar and so out of place that I listened for some time before 
I realized that the song was indeed the one I had heard so often in Japan and 
the singer was Eartha Kitt, and that it was issuing in a quite ordinary manner 
from the radio in the apartment of the old Greek couple across the hall. 

This, then, was the song, exported to Miss Kitt and reimported to 
Demachi, which we were now hearing. A chorus of girls chanted in Japanese 
in the background but Miss Kitt, in spite of her linguistic versatility, had 
chosen to do her part in English. Taking a hint from the word makeru-na— 
an injunction in the original to the badgers not to be outdone in their dancing 
—the American arranger had invented some nonsense for her to sing about 
“macaroons” and other good things to eat. 

The proprietress and the girl at the phonograph sang along sweetly 
on the chorus, but their faces puckered into frowns of concentration when we 
came to the macaroons. “We can’t understand this part,” said the proprietress 
in her thick Kyoto accent. “What's she saying?” 

I listened to the words Miss Kitt was crooning. 

“Jelly beans,” I replied and, as I had feared, drew a blank. 

“A kind of candy made of zeri,” I explained. This seemed to satisfy 
them. We practised saying the word over together two or three times. 

“And what comes after that?” 

“I forget. You'll have to play the record over,” I said. The girl 
obligingly set the needle back to the beginning. 

“There, there! What's that word?” 

I looked apprehensively at their bright, expectant faces. “Pink spumoni,” 
I said. It was some time before we cleared that up. 

It is no wonder that the ladies were momentarily thrown off by the 
sudden introduction of jelly beans and pink spumoni into their environment. 
Indeed it is hardly surprising that Japanese sometimes find themselves baffled 
even by the sound of their own language, considering the prodigious number 
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of non-Japanese words which have entered it in recent years. Listening to 
the speech of Japanese intellectuals, with its heavy interpolations of English 
and other foreign elements, like lumps in a pudding, one wonders how they 
put up with it. One can only suppose that, in spite of its odd sound, this 
new potpourri is for the speakers incomparably richer and more satisfying than 
the leaner speech of former times. 

Japanese are fond of referring to themselves as a backward nation, 
(though the papers have declared the term definitely out-of-date). But in 
the degree to which they have succeeded in familiarizing themselves with the 
cultures of the rest of the world and fusing them with their own, they are 
far ahead of most other countries. It is easy enough to harp on the superfi- 
ciality of much of the resultant cosmopolitanism, but rather pointless, since 
no understanding of anything new can ever begin by being profound. In 
late Tokugawa and Meiji times the Japanese set about in great haste to 
inform themselves of the content and background of Western culture, of which 
they had previously been relatively ignorant, and Western students of the 
period are appropriately amused by the quaint errors and misconceptions of 
their novitiate. But that era of awkwardness has long since ended, while the 
West, in its corresponding knowledge of Far Eastern culture, has just started 
school. It will be some time before many people in the West are prepared 
to cope with anything as recherché as the Japanese for pink spumoni, or 
whatever its Eastern equivalent may be. 

Everyone seems to agree that the world is fated to become one. Whether, 
like the advent of interplanetary travel, one regards this as a happy prospect 
or not is, I suppose, a matter of temperament. Certainly the idea of oneness 
has about it a disquieting suggestion of sameness. Music and art of the so- 
called “modern” variety have in fact already achieved a style, or styles, which 
are depressingly alike the world over, and Huxley predicts that the manners 
and customs of nations likewise will in time become so uniform that there will 
no longer be any point in travel. It is indeed possible that the world of the 
future may eventually resolve into the muddy sort of grey that children end 
up with when they perversely mix together all the colors in a box of paints. 
But more likely, or at least before that happens, it seems we are destined 
to go through a delightful rainbow phase such as the Japanese are now 
entering, where all will be not sameness but variety, where things will not 
be blurred but merely juxtaposed with arresting incongruity—Chopin against 
bugaku, Li Po against T. S. Eliot, Mary Baker Eddy against Zen—and all 
the colors will vibrate with a new brilliance. 

The girl at the phonograph had obliged us with a further selection of 
chansons and calypso ballads and we were back to Eartha Kitt and the badgers. 
The proprietress hummed along brightly as she poured my saké for me. 

“Jelly beans” she sang out when we got to the part in English, smiling 
confidently as though she had been eating them all her life. 

“Pink spumoni,” echoed the girl at the phonograph, and beyond the 
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dark roofs of Demachi I could see the great, parti-colored world of the future 
bobbing merrily into view on the horizon. 


The Rising Generation 


Fukuhara Rintard 


HE Rising Generation, a bilingual magazine devoted to the study of the 
English language and literature, has how reached its sixtieth anniversary, 
having first been published on April 15, 1898. It stands nowadays at 
the top of its class and is, indeed, one of the oldest periodicals in Japan. 

The Japanese title for the Rising Generation was Seinen in its earlier 
numbers, but for the past half a century or so it has been Eigo Seinen (Young 
English Adorers). It was born as a monthly digest of the Japan Times, a 
newspaper started in Tokyo only the previous year (1897) by two very able 
young journalists, Zumoto Motosada and Takenobu Yoshitar6, in competition 
with the Japan Mail and Japan Gazette in Yokohama and the Japan Chronicle 
and Kobe Herald in Kobe. Brinkley’s Mail and Young’s Chronicle were the 
two best and most firmly established of the English papers published at the 
time. Although the magazine was a private enterprise run by Takenobu 
Yoshitaré, the Japan Times helped the newly-born Rising Generation most 
generously, providing it with an editorial room in the same building as well 
as with material for its articles. Takenobu and Zumoto, the two original 
editors, were both graduates of and old friends at the Sapporo Agricultural 
College, famous for the visit of the American teacher Clarke and his farewell 
words, “Boys, be ambitious.” Clarke's teaching was, indeed, an inspiration 
to his students: Takenobu once told the present writer that it had been his 
constant ambition to be of use to mankind and that he had tried to be such 
a man, in his own way, as editor of the Japan Times, the Japan Year Book, and 
the Rising Generation. 

Probably the only place where a complete set of the Rising Generation 
is kept is the Central Library of Harvard University, U.S.A. Even the Ueno 
National Library, Tokyo, is apparently short of some earlier numbers. 
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The earlier numbers, though smaller in size, with only about 30 pages, 
are full of interest to our reminiscent eyes. Number 2 of Vol. II (1899), for 
example, in its “Literary Corner,” tells “How Ibsen Works” and celebrates 
the Goethe Anniversary. No. 12 prints a Reuter telegram: “Mr. Churchill, 
the war correspondent, has escaped from Pretoria,” and in Vol. III (1900), No. 
10, “Mafeking is relieved. The houses in London are decked with flags and 
cheering crowds are to be met with everywhere. Traffic is disorganized. Tele- 
grams from all parts of the Empire report magnificent demonstrations of joy 
and loyalty.” 

Vol. X (January, 1904) printed—or, strictly speaking, reprinted—with 
explanatory notes Joseph Conrad’s To-morrow, while Vol. XI (March, 1904) 
did the same for Youth—a fact which shows that the magazine was acquiring 
more of a literary character. It is noteworthy that Youth has since continued 
to be popular and even now still represents Conrad in Japan. The addition of 
explanatory notes to the text meant that the magazine was destined from about 
that time to become a bilingual organ for English studies. Gradually the 
editors began to give more variety to the contents: foreign and domestic news 
in English, grammatical notes, reading matter with parallel Japanese transla- 
tions, essays, book reviews and records concerning English studies. Volume X 
was indeed an epoch-making one, and we must not forget the epoch-maker, 
Kiyasu Shintaré, then a young man of indefatigable energy, who was appointed 
in April, 1904, to work for Takenobu, the proprietor, and also for Katsumata 
Senkichiré, who had been editor-in-chief since the start. Mr. Katsumata, by 
the way, is still very sound and hale in his eighties. He is now known as editor 
of the Kenkytisha Japanese-English Dictionary and was recently honored with 
the Order of the Purple Ribbon. 

Kiyasu Shintar6, later proprietor of the periodical, continued to work 
for it for forty years until, in 1944, the War compelled him to give up the 
long-cherished dream of seeing it through to his own death (which occurred 
in 1955 just before his eightieth birthday) and he transferred the proprietorship 
and the publishing business to Kenkyiisha, the present owner. Peace be to his 
soul! He was a learned and righteous man of indomitable spirit. 

During his editorship the Rising Generation gradually raised its standard 
and status, and from the time of the Great Earthquake of 1923 onward was 
undoubtedly the best and, so to speak, the only academic organ for publish- 
ing the fruits of English studies. All the best scholars of English and English 
literature gathered round the magazine—all, it was said, on account of its 
laciturn but very vigilant and impartial editor. In his time, contributors from 
abroad included men such as J. G. Fletcher, Harold Monro, Edmund Blunden, 
and William Empson. 

In December, 1908, Milton’s tercentenary was celebrated and in January, 
1909, E. A. Poe’s centenary (both in Vol. XX); the following is a list of special 
numbers published since then on such occasions, which may indicate how and 
to what extent Japanese students of English appreciated British and American 
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literature: Thackeray (1911), Dickens (1912), Shakespeare (1916), Keats (1921), 
Shelley (1922), Yeats (1924), Byron (1924), Conrad (1924), Blake (1927), Hardy 
(1928), Shakespeare (on the completion of Dr. Tsubouchi’s Japanese translation 
of Shakespeare’s works, 1929), Poets Laureate (Bridges and Masefield, 1930), 
Coleridge (1934), Charles Lamb (1934) and Basil Hall Chamberlain (1935). 

Such were the names specially honored up to the end of Kiyasu’s 
editorship (1944). At the same time, side by side with such literary matters, 
linguistic studies were also in progress. The most noteworthy was a long series 
of grammatical notes written by Ichikawa Sanki, now the grand old man of 
English studies in Japan, but in those days a young scholar in his early twenties. 
These miscellaneous notes were a great inspiration to and a revelation for 
Japanese students of grammar, marking the dawn of the scientific study of the 
English language. The notes included discussions on the usage of phrases 
generally regarded as grammatically “irregular’’ or “hard to explain,” such as 
“such an one,” “It’s me,” the split infinitive, “these kind of things,” the ethical 
dative, etc. These notes were later (1913) collected in book form and have 
remained fresh until this day, ever opening new vistas in the students’ mind. 

More popular and more practically important information given for 
the readers was on the meaning of ambiguous or characteristically English 
idioms. The Rising Generation kept open house, as it were, for questions 
and answers on such matters. It is interesting to examine a few examples, as 
they show how the inquisitive Japanese nature worked in the handling of 
the language: “There is no love lost between them,” “So much for (today’s 
lesson),” “to set the fur flying,” “(He is seventy years old) if a day,” “Misfortunes 
never come single (or singly?),” “a fly in amber,” “The wages of sin is death,” 
how to pronounce “Eire,” and so on. When once such queries were taken up 
by the editor, opinions and items of information never failed to gather one 
after another until one volume was not enough to end the discussion. It was 
somewhat a pity, though natural, that after the New English Dictionary was 
completed such discussions should have become less in heat and number. 

The years from 1942 onwards were not pleasant days for Japan, and the 
Rising Generation began to lose ground under the clouds of war: semi-monthly 
publication became monthly, and the 32 pages of each number grew thinner 
year by year—24 pages in 1943-44, and 16 pages in 1945, the year of the defeat. 
The publishers, Kenkyiisha, however, were admirable in their efforts to keep 
alive the time-honored periodical. Once, in April, 1945, all the printed 
copies ready for sale were burnt to ashes in one night in an air-raid, yet the 
publishers succeeded in printing them afresh and continuing the magazine's 
life. It is now being published far more vigorously than ever. Academic 
literary essays, translations, linguistic studies, information and records, book 
reviews, notes and queries are going on as before, the circulation amounting 
to 12,000 copies a month. The story of the postwar period is new, but it 
is often said by old readers that the spirits of Takenobu, the originator, and 
of Kiyasu, the life-giver, are still alive in the newly-dressed pages. 
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5.5 


Glimpses of Japan From 
a Family Album 


* William Smith Clark 2nd 


N July 31, 1876, President William Smith Clark of the Massachusetts 
@) Agricultural College celebrated his fiftieth birthday by arriving in 
Sapporo, the capital of Hokkaidd, the great north island of Japan, on 
a one-year contract to the college established to train young leaders for the 
pioneering program on the island. The Massachusetts educator reached 
Sapporo after a week of travel by sea from Tokyo. Sapporo, a thriving town, 
five years old, with a population of 8,000, surprised him by its broad straight 
streets which American engineers had laid out to form an extensive network 
of large, regular squares in the midst of a well-watered and wooded plain. 
Several squares had been set aside as a college campus. Two halls for classes 
and offices, and a large dormitory—all “constructed of wood in a strange, 
mixed style of architecture, one-third Japanese, one-third American and one- 
third German” greeted the head of the new institution. 

Therefore it was possible only two weeks after his arrival, on August 
14, 1876, to hold the formal opening of the Sapporo Agricultural College. 
At the end of the first month, President Clark wrote home that the students 
were “so polite and grateful for instruction as to make American students 
seem like savages,” and that many of them “can write and read English better 
than the average of our Massachusetts Agricultural College candidates for 
admission.” 

But what delighted the American educator most about his Japanese 
students was their enthusiastic response to his introduction of moral and 
religious instruction. Governor Kuroda had asked that the President teach 
“the principles of a sound morality.” The latter, however, replied that he 
could not do so “without constant reference to the Bible” and he feared such 
biblical commentary might give offense. After more than two months of 
reflection on the issue, Kuroda gave President Clark permission to make 
public use of the Bible and to distribute copies of the English version which 
he had brought from Tokyo. For the one year of his administration the 
Bible became in Sapporo Agricultural College a textbook, though forbidden 
by law in all public schools and colleges of Japan. Thus the first agricultural 
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and technical college in the entire Orient had unique beginnings that bore a 
distinctively American and Christian stamp. 

Although President Clark stayed at his post less than nine months, his 
vigorous, beneficent, scholarly personality made a profound impression upon 
the Japanese mind, which especially venerates the Confucian triumvirate of 
energy, Magnanimity, and learning. By degrees, citizens and students in 
Hokkaid6 elevated the American educator to the rank of a national hero and 
caused his fame to spread throughout Japan. Therefore, since the summer of 
1956 marked the eightieth anniversary of President Clark’s coming to Sapporo 
and of the college’s founding, the community decided to put on an elaborate 
celebration and graciously invited the President’s grandson and namesake to 
participate. 

From Tokyo, instead of the week’s sea voyage necessary in 1876, Mrs. 
Clark and I travelled by Japan Air Lines, and reached the capital city of 
Hokkaido in three hours. Sapporo revealed itself as a spacious metropolis of 
425,000 people, with its original block design of wide streets still intact, teeming 
now with an American-like stream of ceaseless traffic. The Sapporo Agricultural 
College has now grown into a national university, the Hokkaidé University, 
composed of eleven colleges plus a dozen research institutes and laboratories 
with an enrollment of almost 6,000. The present university buildings, in a 
variety of styles and materials, could not be called attractive by American 
standards, but the campus has a beauty which no other public university in 
Japan can approach. 

The most dramatic occasion on the Sapporo anniversary program was 
the breaking of ground for the Clark Memorial Student Center, a building 
intended to be similar in purpose and arrangements to the many student unions 
in the United States. No building of precisely this type has previously been 
erected at a Japanese institution I believe. Thus, Hokkaidé again has led the 
nation in a pioneer educational project. 

Though the man whom the Center is to honor professed Christianity, 
and though the present head of the university professes Buddhism, the ground- 
breaking ceremony took the form of a Shinto rite in accordance with ancient 
native tradition. The spot was enclosed on three sides by striped hangings 
five feet high in the ceremonial colors of red and white. A simple bare wooden 
altar was adorned with a dwarf pine tree, from which hung several jagged 
strips of white paper. A pile of black sand, two feet high, lay in front of the 
altar. Two Shinto priests in white robes and unornamented black miters 
conducted the ritual, while a drummer and two flutists in purple gowns and 
miters sat on the sidelines and, at intervals, played a haunting accompaniment 
to the actions of the priests. One of the latter signalled the beginning of the 
rites by waving an evergreen bough in front of the enclosure and then 
toward the spectators as a symbolic gesture of purification. Next, the priest, 
approaching the altar, announced to the gods the intent of the ceremony and 
read from a scroll a long prayer in which the gods were asked to come down 
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and hallow this spot. Both priests then brought in on high trays offerings for 
the gods and placed them on the altar—a cabbage, a round loaf of bread, two 
small jugs of wine, tomatoes, apples, grapes, and the indispensable rice. The 
President of the University and I now stepped forward, one on each side of 
the sand pile. A priest handed me a short-handled grub hoe. I dug a hole 
in the sand and handed the hoe to the President. Meanwhile, the priest gave 
him a small evergreen branch to which a jagged strip of white paper was 
attached. This branch the President laid on the table in front of the altar, 
clapped his hands twice, bowed twice, and retired to his place. Next, Mrs. 
Clark and I, one at a time, repeated the identical ritual. When we had 
finished, a priest uttered another long prayer to dismiss the gods. The slow, 
hypnotic music ceased; the impressive ceremony had come to an end. 

President Clark often took his students on hikes to a wooded eminence 
called Maruyama, where Nature provided a perfect botanical and geological 
museum. At the foot of Maruyama a path led up to a venerable Shinto shrine. 
The Maruyama region is now turned into a well-kept city park, and a broad, 
gray-pebbled walk, lined with cherry trees, has been constructed to the main 
entrance of the shrine from the end of the city boulevard, a terminus also 
of trolley and bus lines. On the sunlit September morning when Mrs. Clark 
and I stood in the courtyard of the shrine, none of the usual throng of visitors 
was about. The same beauty and quiet which must have prevailed in these 
virginal surroundings eighty years ago hushed us into a reverence and into 
a fresh understanding of Japanese piety. 

Eventually the distant shouts of children drew us to a large open play- 
ground where, we learned, the kindergarten of the Union Christian Church 
was holding its annual field day. The whole spectacle reminded us of the 
Sunday Schcol outings formerly common in American towns. 

Not far from this playground we saw a horseshoe-shaped baseball park 
and, close by, a concrete stadium. Today, Sapporo, like all important Japa- 
nese cities, is catering to a sports-hungry population. My grandfather might 
deplore these man-made desecrations of his beloved Maruyama countryside, but, 
as a devotee of physical exercise, he would have to approve the community 
enthusiasm for athletics. 

When President Clark, in mid-April, 1877, left Sapporo to return to the 
United States, he set out on horseback, accompanied by a large group of officials 
and friends. A dozen miles southeast of the city in a pretty river valley near 
the village of Shimamatsu, the rough frontier road forked. Close to the fork 
there stood a resthouse for travellers, which is still in existence but no longer 
dispenses hospitality. At this resthouse the teacher finally departed from his 
devoted students, addressing to them a brief yet meaningful exhortation— 
“Boys, be ambitious!”—which gradually found its way into schoolrooms and 
textbooks all over Japan, so that, after eighty years, it is quoted throughout 
the nation as a classic saying. 

Today, the four-lane “superhighway” from Sapporo to Chitose air base 
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(one of the key American defense points on the Russian perimeter) runs in 
front of the old resthouse. A stone’s throw away, buses and motorcars 
frequently stop to allow passengers to gaze at a smooth granite column of 
Ionic design, twenty feet in height, placed within a miniature roadside park. 
To the upper half of the column is affixed a bronze medallion bearing the 
head of President Clark, and, underneath, cut into the stone in three lines: 
“Boys/Be Ambitious/W. S. Clark.” 

When the Shimamatsu citizens heard that we were in Sapporo, they 
asked that because of the historic family association the Clarks visit their 
community. One September afternoon, therefore, we made a kind of 
pilgrimage to the Clark monument and then on to Shimamatsu itself. As 
soon as we arrived in town, we were conducted to a plot of ground set aside 
for the erection of a Christian church. A grassy lane led to the entrance 
opposite an ancient thatched-roofed cottage. Two large wooden cages of 
singing birds, one of yellow canaries and the other of blue and green thrushes, 
had been mounted on fence posts to form a gateway for the occasion of our 
visit. 

A motley crowd swarmed into the lot along with us—men in neat busi- 
ness suits and in dirty work clothes, shod in wooden geta or straw sandals or 
leather shoes of various sorts; kimono-clad women with babes in their arms 
or slung papoose-wise on their backs; boys and girls of all ages, some well- 
scrubbed, some dishevelled, some with dogs, some with bicycles—a jolly, curious, 
voluble crowd evidently delighted that the Amerika-jin had appeared to give 
their blessing. A sturdy fellow in jacket and high boots brought forward twe 
small fir trees and placed each in a hole quickly dug. Then he handed me 
the shovel. I was directed to cover the roots with earth and fill up the holes. 

No sooner was the planting done than Japan’s dominant class, the 
photocracy, took charge. After the ordeal of picture-taking our motorcar, 
hustling us down a rutty thoroughfare where householders and shopkeepers 
braved the dust clouds to gape and wave, drew up before an ugly stucco 
building. A large red and black signboard beside the door proudly identified 
it as “the G.I. Bar.” Inside two plump rosy-cheeked females, in rumpled 
light-blue uniforms, were serving a couple of local gentry who obviously had 
not put off their four o'clock rite to view some dubious Americans. We 
hastened on to a dingy, unpainted dining room decorated with aging red and 
yellow streamers, ornate wall mirrors, and fly-spotted garish posters. A colla- 
tion of beer, orangeade, grapes, and sweet cakes made from bean paste, was 
laid out on a T-formation of trestle tables covered with cheap white cloth. 
Here fifty persons sat down to listen to a typical Japanese program of welcome 
and gratitude. While the voices flowed on and on, the strident radio loud- 
speaker in the adjoining bar provided a grotesque counterpoint. It poured 
forth an astonishing mélange of Occidental popular music, ranging from 
crooning and “the blues” to South Pacific and Home, Sweet Home. In 
due course our hosts, beginning with the vice-mayor since-the mayor was said 
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to be indisposed, completed their sincere and cordial statements of apprecia- 
tion. Many bows as well as handshakes followed, for Japanese etiquette at 
this point observes both Eastern and Western manners to the amusement of 
even the practitioners sometimes. Finally, the Clarks departed with the assur- 
ance that the morale of Shimamatsu had been much raised by their reaffirma- 
tion of American interest and encouragement. 

Riding away from this same locality in April, 1877, President Clark took 
a ship on the Hokkaido coast and sailed southward to the isiand of Kyishi and 
its internationally famous port of Nagasaki. From the late sixteenth to the 
mid-nineteenth century this historic trading mart served as the only doorway 
through which either Eastern or Western civilizations flowed into Japan. Of 
its topography and vegetation he wrote an eloquent description: 

“On every side in endless succession and variety ascend hills and 
mountains of the most elegant or picturesque forms, bare conical 
peaks, precipitous cliffs, or verdant slopes, clad in evergreen robes of 
bamboo, oak, cryptomeria, or pine. The houses are adorned with 
festoons of roses and wisterias; the gardens brilliant with the blossoms 
of azaleas, camellias of every hue, double cherries, oranges, lemons, 
orchids, and the fresh foliage of bananas, myrtles, pomegranates.” 

President Clark found exciting the daylight scene in Nagasaki harbor 
where, he said, “float together the war steamers of Russia, Prussia, England, 
France, America, China and Japan, surrounded by a host of sailing vessels 
engaged in commerce.” Even more breathtaking was the October twilight view 
when, 80 years later, my wife and I similarly arrived from Hokkaido. 
Beyond the long finger-like bay rimmed by myriads of dancing yellow 
dots that were interspersed with the red, green, and blue ideographs of 
neon signs there rose a Dali backdrop of angular black peaks against a softly 
luminous sky of rose, violet and orange. Straight ahead across the bay, as if 
by Nature’s timing, the cranes and superstructures in the Mitsubishi shipyard, 
one of the world’s largest, became illuminated and injected delicate cubist 
designs of glowing light into the center of the picture. Faced by such exotic 
loveliness, my memories of Naples and Hong Kong turned pale. 

Even before World War II, the international commerce of the old port 
had been declining. The tiny fan-shaped island of Dejima, where the Dutch 
traders were confined for over two hundred years, has long since been ob- 
literated by filling in the harbor on both sides of the short causeway which 
connected Dejima with the mainland. The shells of a few old Dutch ware- 
houses can still be identified by wide stone-beamed doorways ornamented with 
frieze-like arabesques. The elegant foreign quarter, which President Clark 
noted on the eastern shore and on the terraces running upward from there, 
has almost wholly disappeared. Except for the Chinese all the many con- 
sulates have closed up. The once stately habitations of the British and the 
American officials near the former Bund survive with walls decaying and 
windows shattered. 
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Only the conspicuous hilltop estate built by Thomas Glover, a wealthy 
English merchant, retains somewhat of its Victorian charm. The house and 
garden are supposed to have inspired Puccini in his Nagasaki settings for the 
opera Madame Butterfly. The present owner of the property, the vast Mitsubishi 
Corporation, keeps open to the public the garden, notable for large pieces of 
coral, queer boulders, clipped holly bushes, palm trees, little pools, and flowers 
from many regions. No one resides in the red wooden mansion almost sur- 
rounded by deep porches with vine-covered pillars. Through the French doors 
and big windows the high-ceilinged rooms of the ground floor, all painted a 
sea-green and bare of furnishings, lie open to the gaze of curious sightseers. 
We felt as if we were looking at a huge theatrical set after the stage lights 
had been turned off, the properties removed, and the actors dismissed. 

During his stay at Nagasaki President Clark encountered the tragic 
effects of the recent civil war, and spent the better part of one of his three 
days in the city in going about to the army hospitals, which were filled, so 
he informed his wife, “with wounded officers and soldiers from the bloody 
battlefields of this island.” 

Eighty years later Mrs. Clark and I visited the International Cultural 
Hall which contains an elaborate exhibition of all phases of the devastation 
wrought by the Nagasaki bomb in 1945. The Hall, a splendid stone and 
concrete structure in a modernistic design occupies a commanding location in 
the center of the former atomic desert. The exhibit of the atomic destruction, 
covering one entire floor, startled and shocked us. Explanatory notes in 
English and Japanese describe the contents in a detailed scientific manner. 
We were fascinated by specimens of steel twisted into all sorts of grotesque 
forms; of concrete and stone materials weirdly blasted and disintegrated. 
Fascination turned to horror at the displays of burnt clothing, male and female, 
adult and child; of scorched hair and charred flesh; of human bones and 
skeletons, smooth and whitened as if cleaned by vultures and polished by the sun. 

While we two Americans were inspecting this museum of horror, 
hundreds of Japanese schoolchildren were studying the displays in the company 
of their teachers. One and all looked at us with evident curiosity but without 
any sign of dislike. Many smiled in friendliness; some said “Hello” or 
“American”; a few boys dared to shake hands. 

In spite of this heart-warming demonstration I came away from the 
International Cultural Hall troubled in mind. Its stark evidence threatened 
to become a gloomy climax to my observations on the impact of Western 
civilization. I recalled that exactly a century ago on a September afternoon 
Townsend Harris, the first foreign diplomat to reside in Japan, had hoisted 
the American consular flag beside the Buddhist temple which was to be his 
consulate. At the close of that first day on Japanese soil Harris expressed in 
his journal a somber reaction to his opening of the Occidental invasion: 
“Grim reflections—ominous of change—undoubted beginning of the end. 
Query, if for the real good of Japan?” Harris’ query was now disturbing me 
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a hundred years later. Enough had come to light in following the steps of 
President Clark from north to south to reveal the widespread disruption of 
the picturesque ways of living which this once pastoral and isolated nation had 
created. It was very tempting to indulge, like Lafcadio Hearn, in a general 
nostalgic disapproval of the new conditions. Then the remembrance of an 
experience at the village of Anori on the coast of the Inland Sea restored my 
perspective. 

It was nearing sunset when Mrs. Clark and I approached a headland 
just outside the village. A crowd of jolly children were guiding us. Having 
discovered our interest in objects of natural beauty, they were loading us with 
bouquets of silken, feathery pampas grass and with stones of odd colorations. 
A stiff wind was blowing off the sea, and dour clouds obscured the sky. All 
of a sudden the air quieted, the sky cleared, and golden shafts of sunlight 
flooded the headland. The children shouted and pointed with delight at what 
Nature had very abruptly singled out—a handsome stucco ranch-style school 
and, a little farther on the point, a high tapering lighthouse. These symbols 
of Western education and science appeared gleaming white against a dark 
screen of gracefully fantastic Japanese pines that encircled the headland. 

Remembering now in Nagasaki this sea-change at Anori and the response 
of the Japanese children, I discerned, as they already had, a happy omen in 
Nature’s dramatic gesture. It mocked my romantic misgivings and directed to 
Townsend Harris’ century-old question an answer in the affirmative. 
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Changing Japan: IV 


Japan’s Deep-Sea Fishing Industries 


Asano Nagamitsu 


It is said that Japan is blessed with the most abundant marine resources 
in the world. Not only is the country surrounded on all sides by sea, but in 
shape it is long and narrow, with 21,000 kilometers of coastline. A further 
favorable natural circumstance is the meeting in Japan’s coastal waters of warm 
and cold ocean currents. The Japanese people are used to the sea and have 
a liking for its abundant products; hence fishing has always been one of Japan's 
most important livelihoods. 

Fish, as an important source of protein, holds a position in the Japanese 
diet comparable to that of meat in the diet of the European. The following 
figures illustrate this point. 

ANNUAL PER CAPITA CONSUMPTION OF MEAT 


AND FISH IN VARIOUS NATIONS 
Unit: Kilograms 


Year Fish Meat 
Japan 1954 21 3 
U.S.A. 1954/55 5 88 
U.K. a 9 65 
West Germany v» 7 46 
France ae 6 72 
Italy m 4 19 
Sweden _ — 56 
Canada ne 6 81 
Denmark - 14 —_ 
Australia “s 4 10 
India ai 1 1 


In Japan prior to the Meiji Restoration there was, however, no 
tradition of meat eating, and agriculture supplying vegetable protein took the 
place of livestock raising. The unique position of Japan as a fish-eating nation 
is illustrated by the fact that in the ten years prior to the outbreak of World 
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War II the annual catch of fish averaged 3-4 million tons and of this 244 million 
tons was for eating purposes. They also show that the Japanese diet is supplied 
almost exclusively by marine products with its animal protein, vitamin “A” and 
fat contents. 


Historical Development 


The Meiji Restoration is often said to have marked the beginning of an 
industrial revolution, but it is seldom recognized that from this time there was 
also a revolution in the fishing industry. The country’s internal stability and the 
wars with China and Russia led to a notable development of domestic industry, 
but at the same time also to a rapid increase in the demand for marine food pro- 
ducts. The coastal fisheries with the tools and methods of the Edo Period 
could not by any means meet this demand, with the result that there was passed 
in 1897 a law for the encouragement of deep-sea fishing. Subsequently encourage- 
ment was given to increases in the size of fishing vessels, and to the installation 
of engines and the mechanization of fishing gear. Again, new techniques were 
introduced from other more advanced countries 





trawl fishing from England, 
purse seine nets from the U.S.A., and the Norwegian method of whaling. In 
this fashion Japan’s fishing industry moved from coastal to offshore waters and 
accomplished its own Industrial Revolution. At the same time, whilst deep- 
sea fishing was of a capitalistic nature, coastal fishing remained in the hands of 
small and medium-sized enterprises. Next, the deep-sea fishing industry began 
to look farther afield for its fishing grounds; it found that the central areas of 
the large oceans were unproductive and therefore the new fishing grounds were 
found near to the coasts of foreign lands. During the Taishé Era (1912-1926) 
fishing operations were started off Chile and California, and towards the end 
of the period offshore fishing for salmon and floating-cannery fishing for crab 
began in the North Pacific. Finally, at the beginning of the Shéwa Era, 
(1926- ), fishing off Singapore and pearl-oyster fishing off Thursday Island 
were started. 

It is interesting to analyze the present day’s total catch of fish into figures 
for coastal, offshore and deep-sea fishing. During the Meiji Era almost 90% 
was accounted for by coastal fishing; during the Taish6 Era coastal fisheries 
produced only 80% of the total, and since then offshore and deep-sea fisheries 
have increased their share to well over 20%. 


PRODUCTION OF COASTAL AND OFFSHORE/DEEP-SEA FISHERIES 
Unit—10,000 tons 


Year Total Coastal % Se % 
1910 119 110 91 9 9 
1915 218 184 92 21 8 
1918 216 195 90 21 10 
1930 $41 260 78 81 22 
1935 146 306 71 140 29 


1940 455 271 62 184 38 
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Postwar Position 


Japan’s deep-sea fishing industry received during World War II what 
almost amounted to a knock-out blow. Nevertheless, it made a rapid recovery 
owing to the urgency of the necessity to resolve the immediate postwar food 
crisis. As early as 1946, the despatch of two fleets to the Antarctic whaling 
grounds was authorized, while fishing in the East China and Yellow Seas soon 
expanded right up to the limits of the MacArthur Line. Bonito and tuna 
fishing also developed rapidly during the time of food-shortage, although this 
crisis had been weathered by the time when, in 1956, the vast fishing grounds 
of the South Pacific were opened to mother-ship type tuna-fishing operations. 
There followed a period of booming export, and the significance of even the 
Antarctic whaling and Eastern China and Yellow Sea fisheries underwent a 
change; from being a means of overcoming the food crisis, Japan’s fisheries 
became a means of acquiring foreign exchange; within the industry there 
occurred a process of consolidation and strengthening of its capital foundations. 

The year of the Peace Treaty (1952) marked the dawn of a new era for 
Japan’s deep-sea fishing industries. Nineteen-fifty-two saw the restoration to 
Tapan of the “freedom of the high seas” and the renewal of North Pacific salmon 
fishing and mother-ship type whaling operations. When these were followed in 
1953 by floating-cannery crab fishing and pearl-oyster fishing in the Arafura Sea, 
almost all of Japan’s prewar fishing operations were once more under way. The 
productive capacity of Japan’s deep-sea fisheries increased vastly year by year 
and total production during 1955 showed a 55% increase on 1952. This was 
in striking contrast to coastal fisheries, where production during the same 
period increased by only a few per cent. The most remarkable progress was 
made by floating-cannery type salmon fishing—where the scale of operations 
was expanded, following trial operations in 1952 and 1953, almost up to the 
prewar level. 

On the other hand, trawling operations in the East China and Yellow 
Seas, whilst they got off to an early start, were from 1947 onwards plagued by 
the problem of the seizure of fishing vessels. This continued until the signing 
in 1955 of an unofficial fisheries agreement between Japan and Communist 
China which guaranteed safety of operations. In the same year there was an 
increase in the size of bonito and tuna fishing boats and an expansion of their 
fishing grounds. Thus, during this second postwar period from 1952 to 1955, 
Japan’s deep-sea fisheries resumed their prewar role and importance. Through- 
out the period, as they escaped from restrictions on their operations and ven- 
tured farther afield in search of fishing grounds, they were constantly subjected 
to opposition from abroad. A third stage was reached in the industry’s post- 
war development when first of all the North Pacific fishing industry was 
forced to beat a retreat, and then one by one all the fisheries except whaling 
had their productive capacity bridled through the strengthening of restrictions 
on their total catch. 

The North Pacific fisheries had conditions imposed on their operations 
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as a result of the Russo- 
Japanese fisheries talks. 
Even the tuna industry 
experienced more and 
more difficulties on the 
production side, since a 
condition of oversupply 
appeared in the USS. 
market, while rapid pro- 
gress in the newly-es- 
tablished markets in 
Europe could not be 
expected. Production 
seems for some _ time 
reach- 
ed an upper limit in 
the East China and 
Yellow Sea _ trawling 
operations. In the 1956/ 
57 season the number of 
Antarctic whaling fleets 
was increased suddenly 
to five, with 54 catcher 
boats, and in 1957/58 
the total has been in- 
creased to six fleets with 
68 catcher boats. Never- 
theless world capacity in 
Antarctic 


past to have 


whaling is 
fixed by international 
agreement at a total of 
twenty fleets, with the 
object of conserving re- 
sources, and it will 
therefore be difficult 
further to increase Ja- 


pan’s participation in this 


of operations came to an 


ANNUAL CATCHES OF JAPANESE FISHERIES 
Unit = 1,000,000 Kan (One Kan=3.759 Kg. 
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field. Thus in 1956 the process of increase in the scale 
end, and it appears that the industry is faced with a 


period of internal consolidation. 


The Principal Deep-Sea Fisheries 
I) Salmon and Salmon-Trout Fishing 


After the long interval of the war and postwar period, salmon fishing 
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was renewed in 1952, when three fleets with a total of 57 catcher boats were in 
operation. Results did not come up to expectations, but, in 1953, Amilan nets 
were used for the first time and there was a great increase in the efficiency of the 
catcher boats. Consequently the catch per catcher boat was more than twice 
that of the previous season and the new system of mother-ship operation with- 
out the use of land stations had proved not less efficient than the prewar 
mother-ship operations. 


FLOATING-CANNERY TYPE SALMON AND SALMON-TROUT FISHING 





. . Catch Number No. of Cases 
Year ——. a of Fish. Canned Salmon 
: s) Packed 
1930 6 43 68 15,791 
1935 8 250 1,154 312,985 
1940 10 250 1,040 290,378 
1952 3 57 212 si 
1953 3 105 770 38,427 
1954 7 205 2,050 270,343 
1955 14 407 6,404 1,485,609 
1956 16 506 5,207 1,629,572 


1957 16 457 - 


Source: 1. Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry Statistics. 
2. No. 1 Oceanic Section, Marine Products Board Statistics. 
Note: There was no fishing from 1943 through 1951. 


In 1954 operations began in earnest and in this third year results were 
exceptionally good, the total catch exceeding the target-figure by 65%. This 
gave the industry sufficient confidence to increase the number of fleets to 14 
for the 1955 season, with a doubling of the number of catcher boats—of which 
no less than 205 were despatched. Operations were also initiated in the Okhotsk 
Sea. In 1956 it was intended to utilize 19 fleets, but after the fisheries talks 
between Japan and the U.S.S.R. the number of fleets was reduced to 16. 

The first meeting of the U.S.S.R.-Japan Fisheries Committee, which was 
set up as a result of the U.S.S.R.-Japan Fisheries Agreement, lasted from 15th 
February to 6th April, 1957, and a limit of 120,000 tons was imposed on the 
total catch within the restricted zone for the 1957 season. This total was 
divided by Japan into 100,000 tons for the floating-cannery operations and 
20,000 tons for the drift-net operations south of the 48th Parallel. In 
spite of the restrictions, fishing conditions were perfect and the _higher- 
priced species, red salmon, ran so well that it was reported that the average 
value of catch per catcher boat approximated 23 million yen. On the other 
hand, the unexpectedly large catch of red salmon by the Japanese fleets 
was said by the Canadian and United States salmon fishing industries to be 
the cause of their own poor catch of this species during 1957. The voicing of 
such complaints represents a further obstacle in the path of Japan’s North 
Pacific salmon fishing industry. 
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2) Floating-Cannery Crab Fishing 

Floating-cannery crab fishing in the Eastern Bering Sea off Alaska was 
renewed after an interval of 14 years with the despatch in 1953 of one fleet. 
Even now, with a view to the preservation of natural resources in what is an 
international fishing ground, operations continue on the same limited scale of 
one fleet. 

After the U.S.S.R. announced its contention that its territorial waters 
extend a distance of 12 miles offshore, two fleets were in 1955 sent to the 
Okhotsk Sea by way of experiment. They exceeded their production target of 
73,500 cases of canned crab per fleet and demonstrated that fishing can be suc- 
cessful even twenty miles offshore. After this experience, in 1956, four fleets 
were despatched to waters off the west coast of Kamchatka. They packed 
$10,300 cases and again, in 1957, the satisfactory total of 344,000 cases. 


MOTHER-SHIP TYPE CRAB FISHING 


Year Mother-Ships Cecher Boss  ‘ ach Lee § Crabs C a... a ae 4 
1930 19 182 2,046 405,371 

1935 9 99 1,133 171,371 
1940 4 44 856 122,400 

1953 (6) 6 128 58,240 
1954 (6) 6 139 63,307 

1955 3 (23) 8 642 209,690 
1956 6 (54) 19 1,187 427,350 





1957 5 (42) 20 1,145 404,250 


Source: Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry Statistics. 
Note: 1. No fishing from 1943 through 1952. 
2. Figures in parenthesis represent carried catcher boats. 
3. Figures for 1956, 1957 obtained from 1957, 1958 editions of Marine Products Year Book. 


3) Antarctic Whaling 


Of the six fleets and 45 catcher boats which were sent to the Antarctic 
in the last prewar season (1940/41) by the three whaling companies, Nippon 
Suisan, Hayashikane Suisan and Kyokuyé Hogei, a mere 26 catcher boats 
remained to the industry at the close of hostilities. The industry stood in the 
forefront of the postwar fight to overcome the food problem and as early as 
November, 1945, whaling was sanctioned in waters adjacent to the Bonin 
Islands. Then in the next year, 1946, Nippon Suisan and Taiy6 Gyogy6 were 
each given permission to despatch one fleet for mother-ship type whaling in 
the Antarctic. In April, 1951, even before the signing of the Peace Treaty, 
Japan acceded to the International Whaling Convention and in this field 
entered into a harmonious relationship with the various participating nations. 

In the 1954-55 season Taiy6 put into operation an additional fleet. 
Moreover, this fleet was provided with large-type catcher boats of 6-700 tons 
and refrigerated transport vessels, with the result that there was a sharp 
jump in production capacity. In the 1955-56 season, limits on the authorized 
catch and uncertainty on the financial basis of future operations led to a desire 
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on the part of some foreign operators to dispose of their fleets. In April, 1956, 
Kyokuy6 Hogei purchased the Panamanian mother-ship “Olympic Challenger” 
and its attendant catchers, and in December of that year Taiyé Gyogyé made 
a provisional contract to purchase the South Africa Abraham Larsen fleet. In 
this fashion Japan’s Antarctic whaling capacity rapidly increased, and in the 
1956/57 season five fleets with 54 catcher boats left for the Antarctic. Whether 
it was that the fleets were working in too close proximity to each other or not, 
the total Japanese catch that season represented no more than 92% of the 
target figure, although fortunately the whale oil market was firm and as a 
result the operations were a success from the financial point of view. This 
(1957/58) season, no less than six fleets with 68 catcher boats are operating, the 
size of the catcher boats is now up to world standards and this, together with 
the increased experience of the gunners will, it is hoped, lead to the establish- 
ment of new production records. From the point of view of conservation, any 
increase in the present total of 20 fleets operating in the Antarctic can only 
follow careful consideration on an international level. In view of this and 
bearing in mind the parlous condition of the Japanese industry immediately 
after the war, we can only commend the industry on its foresight in purchasing 
foreign whaling fleets. 


ANTARCTIC WHALING CATCHES 








; No. of Whales i 

Year Mother-Ships Catcher Boats Whale ee Terms of Stendad 

Blue Whales 

1935 i 5 7,358 546.6 
1940 6 45 104,138 6,234.2 
1946-7 2 12 12,260 9273 
1947-8 2 12 17,840 1,014.7 
1948-9 2 14 20,350 1,138.0 
1949-50 2 16 28,627 1,429.1 
1950-1 9 18 29,001 1,437.8 
1951-2 3 32 44,111 1,867.1 
1952-3 2 30 35,247 1,570.4 
1953-4 2 26 42,955 2,094.5 
1954-5 § 36 62,377 3,093.6 
1955-6 5 40 69,505 3,238.2 
1956-7 5 54 83,729 4,061.8 
1957-8 5 


68 — = 








1. Lost whales to the extent of 1 in 1949 and 2 in 1953 are included. 

2. 3 sperm whales are regarded as the equivalent of 1 blue whale. 

3. Figures for 1956/57 are taken from Marine Products Year Book 1958 edition. 
4. Source: Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry Statistics. 


4) Bonito and Tuna Fishing 


When the war ended in 1945, the bonito and tuna fishing industry 
possessed 383 boats with a total tonnage of 28,226 tons. Whilst other deep-sea 
fisheries remained confined within the limits of the MacArthur Line, in 
1946 and again in 1949 the permitted extent of the operations of this parti- 
cular industry was widened and in May, 1950, mother-ship type tuna fishing 
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was authorized widely in the Southern Seas. This was probably a result of, 
on the one hand, an increasing U.S. domestic demand for canned tuna and, 
on the other, the need for a strategic stock of food products following the 
outbreak of the Korean War. At any rate the catches of bonito (in 1950) and 
of tuna (in 1951) soon reached the prewar (1934-36) average. 

The passing in July, 1953, of the Fisheries Act certainly had a notable 
effect on this industry. It enabled the replacement of 20/70-ton boats by up-to- 
100-ton vessels, of 70/95-ton boats by ones up to 150 tons, and an unlimited in- 
crease in the number of over-100-ton boats. A policy was thus initiated of increas- 
ing the size of the boats operated by the industry. But this industry, which had 
least cause to expect interference, was suddenly confronted by a major obstacle 
to its development. On March Ist, 1954, the United States hydrogen bomb 
experiment was held at Bikini Atoll in the South Pacific, and “No. 5 Fukurya 
Maru” from Yaizu, Shizuoka Prefecture, was showered with the so-called “Ashes 
of Death” whilst engaged in its lawful tuna-fishing activities. One of its crew, 
Kuboyama, died as a result of radioactive poisoning. From then until Decem- 
ber, 1954, 992 boats had to be taken out of commission, whilst a total of 13,179 
kan' of fish had to be thrown away. Total damage resulting from the 
explosion of the H-bomb was estimated at 2,440 million yen. Since this time there 
have been further H-bomb experiments at intervals and on each occasion certain 
waters are put out of bounds. This represents a loss of income to the small 
and medium-size tuna boats with their short operating range since it means 
either that they lose their fishing grounds, or else their efficiency is impaired 
by having to make a detour round the forbidden zone. Similar hardships were 
caused by the British experiments at Christmas Island. 

The capacity of the bonito and tuna fishing industry as of December, 1946, 
consisted of 1,380 boats with a total tonnage of 197,000 tons representing a 50 
per cent increase in the number of boats and a 170 per cent increase in total 
tonnage when compared with 1947. After 1954 there were built a number of 
large tuna boats of more than 1,000 tons, the trend towards larger boats 
having been much accelerated by the Fisheries Act of 1953. Mother-ship type 
tuna long-line operations which started in 1950 have not continued to expand, 
but production in 1956 from catcher-boat long-line operations was no less than 
seven times the 1947 figure and bonito pole-and-line fishing production twice 
that of 1947. Moreover, the total catch of bonito and tuna in 1956 was 97,157,- 
000 kan, representing 8 per cent of the country’s total catch of fish and an 
increase of 15 per cent on 1953. The building of large boats of more than 100 
tons for bonito pole-and-line fishing continues with a consequent increase in 
productivity, whereas it appears that the process of increase in the size of tuna 
long-line boats has gone as far as it will. 

At the same time, to supplement those of the North and South Pacific, 
new fishing grounds have been opened up in the Southern Indian Ocean, and, 
more recently, in the equatorial regions of the Atlantic Ocean. 


!. One kan equals 3.759 kgs. 
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ANNUAL CATCH OF BONITO & TUNA (Unit=1,000 kan) 
Mother-ship type Tuna Long 





Bonito Single Tuna Long-line : - 

Year : rt Tura Long-line _ Lining from 
ishing Fishing Fi ‘hee a dos Total 
1947 17,698 7,686 —_— a 25,335 
1948 16,572 13,208 — — 29,780 
1949 15,714 17,042 — _- $2,756 
1950 20,031 19,255 1,728 — 41,044 
1951 29,402 18,590 2,977 —_— 50,969 
1952 30,171 22,680 1,790 —_ 54,641 
1953 26,158 $2,971 2,168 ome 61,324 
1954 30,456 38,570 3,766 —_ 72,792 
1955 $0,115 46,454 3,616 1,933 82,117 
1956 36,055 56,228 2,982 1,892 97,157 





Note: 1. The above figures represent only the catch of boats of 20 tons or more. 
2. Sources: Figures for 1947 through 1952 from Japan Bonito & Tuna Fishing Association. Those 
for 1953 onwards from Ministry of Agriculture & Forestry statistics. 


NUMBERS OF BONITO & TUNA FISHING BOATS (of 20 tons & above 


Year Number of Boats Total Tonnage Average Tonnage 
1947 956 72,864 76 

1948 1,146 94,230 82 

1949 1,163 96,426 83 

1950 1,100 92,158 84 

1951 1,187 101,471 85 

1952 1,136 103,815 92 

1953 1,154 112,945 98 

1954 1,263 142,892 113 

1955 1,372 176,026 128 


1956 1,380 197,191 


143 
Source: Fishing Boat Statistics. 


5) Trawling and Bottom Fishing 


In the last prewar year (1940) the number of steam trawlers was 67 
registered and 58 operating, with a total catch of 9,002,000 kan. In bottom 
fishing in the same year 603 boats were registered and 436 operated, the total 
catch being 41,193,000 kan. These figures refer to Japan-based boats. With 
the outbreak of the Second World War all these boats were commandeered and 
at the end of the war the number surviving was one trawler and 151 bottom 
fishing boats, and of these at least 35 per cent were in desperate need of an im- 
mediate general overhaul. At first the industry's sphere of operations was con- 
fined by the Occupation Administration to the area within the MacArthur Line, 
when it amounted to only 17 per cent of the prewar area. Later the authorized 
area was expanded to 70,575 square miles—roughly the same as before the war. 
Owing to the seriousness of the food position at the time this industry received 
the immediate attention of the Government, which called for a planned increase 
in production and planned distribution. Equipment of fishing boats was ac 
celerated and, by 1949, 58 trawlers and about 970 bottom-fishing boats were in 
commission. As a result of this rapid expansion of capacity, management be- 
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came more difficult and the industry felt that if restrictions on fishing grounds 
were not lifted they might have to be ignored. However, such permission was 
not granted; instead, the MacArthur Line policy was imposed more rigidly than 
ever, so that, as the only means of preserving fish resources in the restricted area 
and maintaining an economic basis of operation, the industry carried out in 
1950 a 20 per cent reduction of the number of boats in operation. 

In January, 1952, President Rhee of the Republic of Korea made his 
declaration claiming sovereignty over the seas within the Rhee Line. However, 
Korea had been seizing Japanese vessels in the Eastern China Sea already for 
five years since 1947. Similarly, from 1948 the Nationalist Government and 
from 1950 the Communist Government of China had been seizing Japanese 
fishing vessels. Detainees of the Nationalist and Communist Chinese govern- 
ments were all returned to Japan, but the fishermen interned by the Korean 
Government on grounds of having crossed the Rhee Line were kept in deten- 
tion until finally, at the end of 1957, an agreement was signed calling for their 
release simultaneously with that of Koreans interned in the Omura Detention 
Camp. On February Ist this year a first group of 300 out of the 922 fishermen 
detained in Korea was returned. However, at the time when the Rhee Line 
was announced, the annual catch within the prescribed area represented 50.4 
per cent of the total catch of horse-mackerel and mackerel and 35.4 per cent 
of the total catch in the East China and Yellow Seas. The Rhee Line at its 
farthest point reaches 200 miles out to sea and, as for the continental shelf 
concept, it encloses distant waters where the depth is in excess of 3,000 meters. 

In January, 1955, an eleven-man unofficial delegation left Japan for Peking 
and after three months of negotiations an unofficial Sino-Japanese Fisheries 
Agreement was signed. This agreement did have the disadvantage that it 
formalized a number of restrictions on Japanese fishing, but on the other hand, 
by guaranteeing safety of fishing operations it paved the way for a general im- 
provement in the industry and more stable management. Twice, in May, 1956, 
and May, 1957, this agreement was extended. In reviewing the present con- 
dition of the East China and Yellow Sea fisheries, we find that the catch in 
1956 from bottom fishing totalled 81,210,000 kan—an increase of about 20 per 
cent on 1952. On the other hand, after 1953, there was virtually no change in 
the number of boats engaged in this fishery, trawlers numbering 41 to 43 and 
bottom fishing vessels 400. 

The catch of steam trawlers in 1956 was five million kan or only half the 
catch in 1952, but if we add to this the 6,700,000-kan catch of the Northern 
Seas trawlers, the resultant total of 12,500,000 kan for the entire trawling in- 
dustry represented the largest catch in five years. 


6) Pearl Oyster Fisheries 


This industry started in 1931 and at the height of its activity, in 1938, 
about 170 vessels were engaged in it, producing a total catch of 3,800 tons. 
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After the war, the signing of the Peace Treaty allowed arrangements to be 
made to revive the industry, and in 1953 under a provisional agreement 
with the Australian Government one fleet of 25 vessels was despatched. The 
same year the Australian Government declared the Arafura Sea to be her con. 
tinental shelf, and a plan for the control of pearl-oyster fishing was submitted 
to the World Court. However, as this has not yet been dealt with, Japan’s fishing 
activities in this area are each year the result of bilateral negotiations between 
Australia and Japan. 


Japan Among The World’s Fishing Nations 


Japan’s has for many years been the world’s foremost fishing industry. 
In 1955, when the total world catch was about 2,770,000 tons, about 50 per 
cent of this was caught by the leading fishing nations— Japan, China, 
U.S.S.R., U.S.A., Norway, and the United Kingdom. Among these Japan is the 
foremost, with an annual catch representing 17 per cent of the world total. 
Japan also has the largest numbers of persons and ships engaged in fishing, but 
when we look at productivity per head or per vessel the figures for Japan are 
3.7 and 10 tons respectively, which is rather lower than that of countries with 
advanced fishing techniques. A reason for this low productivity lies in the fact 
that 75 per cent of Japan’s fishing vessels are non-powered, whereas in Canada, 
Norway and the U.S.A. this figure lies between 30 per cent and 40 per cent, 
whilst in the case of the United Kingdom the percentage is as low as 2 per cent. 
In Japan, whilst deep-sea and offshore fishing progressed, more than 90 per cent 
of coastal fishing is unmechanized and unorganized; yet these latter fisheries 
produce 30 per cent of the total catch; hence the low productivity of our fishing 
industry as a whole. 


WORLD FISHING PRODUCTION (Unit=1,000 tons) 


1938 1954 1955 
Japan 3,900 4,544 4,912 
US.A. (1) 2,253 2,706 2,867 
China oe 2,298 2,520 
USS.R. 1,523 2,258 2,498 
Norway 1,153 2,068 1,868 
U.K. 1,198 1,070 1,100 
Canada (2) 837 1,026 945 
India — 828 839 
W. Germany (3) 777 678 777 
Spain 409 650 763 
Indonesia 472 629 652 
Denmark 160 449 531 
France 530 500 523 
World Total (4) 20,310 26,390 27,720 








Source: United Nations Year Book; China Research Institute Year Book. Shellfish and seaweeds included 
Whales excluded. Tonnages offloaded in foreign ports included. 1) Including Alaska. 2) Including New- 
foundland. 3) All Germany. 4) Including other countries not mentioned. 
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Japan’s deep-sea fisheries before the war were accused of an aggressive 
nature. Japan’s fishing rights in the Northern Seas, the most important sphere 
of operations, were based on the terms of the Portsmouth Treaty (1905) after 
Japan’s successful war with Russia. Japan did not subscribe to the Interna- 
tional Whaling Convention, and again Japan in 1936 carried out salmon fishing 
surveys in the Bristol Bay area, which area was the subject of a U.S. plan for 
conservation of national resources. These all caused unnecessary apprehension 
and concern abroad. 

However, after the war Japan was a ravaged country, rebuilding under 
the direction of an Occupation Authority and with a very much changed inter- 
national status. Moreover, after the war various nations showed a new con- 
cern over the question of fishing rights. Faced with these changed circumstances 
Japan’s deep-sea fisheries, with the cooperation and assistance of civilian and 
government agencies, are having to study new means of furthering the interests 
of the industry. Thus the industry has endeavored to demonstrate its good 
faith by entering into and observing agreements such as that with Canada and 
the U.S.A. about fishing in the North Pacific, the treaty with the U.S.S.R. 
concerning fishing in the Northwest Pacific, and the unofficial treaty with the 
fishing industry of Communist China which regulates the fishing grounds of the 
Yellow Sea and the East China Sea. 

If one were asked what are the more striking features of Japan’s deep- 
sea fisheries during the 10 years or so since the war, one might point to the 
following. 


1) The Urgent Problem of Claims to Sovereignty over Adjacent High Seas 


In September, 1954, President Truman of the United States called for an 
extension of the limits of territorial waters; but from the point of view of the 
hampering of deep-sea fishing activity the most important restrictions are 
the Rhee Line, the Australian Continental Shelf Declaration, and the U.S.S.R.’s 
imposition of limits on the catch of salmon, salmon-trout and crab in the North- 
west Pacific. In addition, several countries which earlier were colonies and 
others whose fishing industries are relatively backward are showing an increas- 
ing tendency to demand the exclusive use of their adjacent seas. Thus one of 
the features of the postwar utilization of fishing grounds is the threat to inter- 
national deep-sea fisheries from the weakening of the principle of freedom of 
the high seas and the growth of assertions of exclusivity. 


2) The Intensification of International Competition in World Markets for Sea 
Products 


Japan’s deep-sea fisheries have always depended greatly on overseas mar- 
kets for the disposal of their production. The leading items of marine product 
export are tuna, salmon and salmon-trout, crab and whale oil. In the US., 
which is the leading market for tuna, there are constant efforts to raise tariffs 
against it. The United Kingdom is Japan’s main market for canned salmon 
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and salmon-trout and imposes import restrictions based on the Anglo-Japanese 
Payments Agreement; furthermore, competition in this market with Canadian 
and Soviet canned fish threatens to increase. Thus it is not possible to take an 
optimistic view of the export prospects of Japan’s marine products. 


3) International Cooperation in Fisheries 


A feature of the postwar period is international cooperation between 
the Japanese industry and that of foreign countries whereby in some form or 
other the Japanese fishing industry operates from bases overseas. Through the 
enthusiastic and friendly efforts of the industry Japanese deep-sea fishing opera- 
tions have been much extended by this method. Of countries which are co 
operating with Japan there are nine in Southeast Asia (Pakistan, India, Ceylon, 
Burma, Viet Nam, Hong Kong, Macao, Formosa, and the Ryikyis), six in South 
America (Venezuela, Costa Rica, Chile, Argentina, Mexico, Dominica) and three 
others (Iran, Samoa, Australia), making a total of 16 countries. These coopera- 
tive fishing ventures are roughly of four types: where a contract is made calling 
for Japan to sell its catch locally in return for fishing rights and Japanese 
capital participates in the establishment of a fishing industry in the cooperating 
country; where a contract is made whereby Japan leases ships, crew and know- 
how; where a jointly-owned and managed company is set up, Japan supplying 
the capital; finally where emigrant Japanese establish a fishing industry. At the 
present time there are seven cases of the first type of overseas operation, seven 
cases of technological cooperation, eight of Japanese overseas investment, and 
one example of an emigrant industry. In 13 of a total of 20 such cases of 
international cooperation, the contracts have been completed. 


The Objectives of Our Deep-Sea Fisheries 


There is a strong need that the principle of freedom of fishing on 
the high seas be reaffirmed and the scientific principle accepted that parti- 
cipating nations be treated impartially as equals. Furthermore, since the Second 
World War it has become increasingly evident that there is a need for an inter- 
national survey of resources and an estimation of their maximum sustainable 
yield in each producing area, as well as international agreement regarding their 
utilization. Japan has stressed the need for international cooperation in a 
scientific approach to fisheries problems, and in 1951 and 1953, as a member 
of the Indian and Pacific Ocean Fisheries Committee of the F.A.C., subscribed 
to international measures towards the maintenance and controlled utilization 
of marine resources. Again in October, 1957, at the 89th General Meeting of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, Japan tabled a motion calling for 
“complete cooperation of participating countries in order to realize a rational 
development and utilization of marine resources.” At the moment, a conference 
on the Law of the Sea is in progress at Geneva, and the outcome of it is being 
awaited with the greatest attention by the Japanese fishing industry. 
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Book Section 


Publishing Trends 


Nakano Yoshio 


AST year, the Iwanami Publishing Company embarked on a vast project 
L of publishing a Collection of Japanese Classical Literature, running to 
sixty-six volumes in the first series and including in its scope represent- 
ative works of every period up to the Meiji Restoration, beginning with the 
Kojiki and the Manydshu. The cost of each volume, from ¥500 to ¥600, is 
fairly high for the average Japanese reader, yet despite this every volume so 
far has had sales ranging from a minimum of 50-60,000 to as many as 100,000 
copies. Up to the present, ten volumes have already appeared, and sales of 
these are expected to continue for some time to come. 

The series had, of course, certain factors in its favor from the start. 
In the quality of its scholarship, in the editing and in its format it is a 
considerable advance on any similar project in the past. The publishers, more- 
over, are a company sufficiently old and reputable to inspire public confidence 
in anything they produce. Even so, the immediate success of the series was 
great enough to arouse considerable comment. 

Following this, however, there occurred another publishing event which 
attracted even more attention. The same Iwanami Publishing Company, in 
autumn last year, followed its first success by announcing a Selections from 
Chinese Poets, to run in all to seventeen volumes. Much to the surprise of 
the whole publishing world, including Iwanami themselves, sales of the first 
volume exceeded 100,000 copies, while subsequent volumes have been ensured 
of at least 70-80,000 buyers. (At the time of writing, four volumes in all have 
appeared.) The general surprise this caused in publishing circles is not to 
be wondered at; even before the war, when the influence of classical Chinese 
literature was much greater than it is today, no such work ever had sales of 
these proportions, and they would seem even more unlikely today. Since the 
war, education in the Chinese classics has been relegated to a supplementary 
role in even the high school curriculum, and its influence has declined enor- 
mously. In all probability, therefore, any publishing company in such a case 
would have been satisfied if it could be sure of sales of 10-20,000 at the most. 

It should be pointed out here that what actually happened would seem 
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to have almost no connection with the recent rise of Communist China and 
the consequent sharp increase in political interest in that country. None of 
the volumes in the set under discussion contains any modern Chinese literature, 
and an overwhelming majority of the selections, which begin with works from 
the Shi King, is from poets of the T’ang Period—the four volumes which have 
already appeared, for instance, are devoted to Tu-Fu, Li-Po, Han-Yii, and 
Po Chii-i. 

These two pronounced, and possibly related, literary phenomena—the 
new interest in Japanese classics and the almost surprisingly strong interest in 
the Chinese classics—have made large numbers of literary critics cudgel their 
brains for possible explanations. In the view of one, many Japanese—prin- 
cipally those in their middle thirties and over who, in the years until the end 
of World War II had the Japanese and Chinese classics drummed almost for- 
cibly into their heads—have now at last found respite from the cultural chaos 
of the decade following the defeat and, with this respite, an accompanying 
nostalgia for the textbooks of their youth. Another critic has suggested that 
many people, forced as they are to live in this postwar age with its lack of 
repose, its cult of efficiency and its modern over-self-consciousness, find in these 
works of the past a kind of cultural tranquilizer. The present writer would 
not care to say which, if either, of these interpretations is correct, and can 
only admit, like many other Japanese interested in publishing trends, to being 
as bewildered as ever. 

To speak of the nostalgia of the older Japanese is to forget the obvious 
fact that a considerable portion of the buyers of these works are in the younger 
age group. To speak of “cultural tranquilizers” is to ignore the fact that 
both the Japanese and Chinese classics make far too heavy demands on the 
reader ever to play that part well. The phenomenon, thus, is to be noted, 
but is not susceptible to any hasty interpretation. The books have sold well: 
that is all. No sure data are available as to the extent to which, and how, they 
are being read—which is, after all, the real crux of the question. 

Be that as it may, the “classical boom” we have just seen has resulted 
in a whole series of announcements of similar projects. We have been pro- 
mised in turn Lectures on the Appreciation of the Japanese Classics (25 vols., 
Kadokawa Publishing Company), a complete translation into modern Japanese 
of Genji Monogatari by Matsuo Satoshi (15 vols., Chikuma Publishing Com- 
pany), a new commentary on the Manydshu by Omodaka Hisakata (20 vols., 
Chiié K6ron-sha) and even new works on the Chinese classics, such as the 
Kawade Publishing Company's The Chinese Classics (7 vols.). It remains te 
be seen, however, whether Iwanami’s two swallows do, in fact, herald summer 
for all. 


In August, 1956, the Sanichi Publishing Company published, in a small, 
unpretentious volume scarcely likely to attract notice, the first part of a novel 
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called Ningen no Jéken, by an almost unknown author called Gomikawa 
Jumpei (real name Kurita Shigeru). It was soon followed by the second and 
third parts, both of which, like the first part, were given almost no advertise- 
ment in the newspapers and were noticed by none of the literary critics. 
However, from around January this year, when the sixth and final part was 
issued, the work suddenly began to attract notice as a hitherto unnoticed 
long-term best-seller. The work, in other words, had made its appeal directly 
to ordinary people in the town and the villages, in the workshop and the home, 
ignoring the established world of letters, the professional literary critics and 
their like. Its advertisement had been its emotional impact on its readers, 
transmitted from one person to the next by word of mouth. Once it had 
attracted so much public attention, still further printings followed, and by now 
sales of each volume have reached the neighborhood of 100,000 copies, while 
there are signs that they will continue for some time to come. 

It is difficult to sum up a six-volume, extremely long novel in a short 
space. In brief, however, it is the story of a young man called Kaji who, 
before the war, was once arrested for “dangerous thoughts.” During the 
Pacific War, just when the tide is beginning to turn against Japan, he is 
working for an iron company in Manchuria. He is concerned with labor 
management, and himself witnesses the maltreatment of prisoners by the Japa- 
nese. His humanism shocked by what he sees, he protests, and as a result is 
drafted into the army and sent to the Soviet-Manchurian border. Here, too, 
he has direct experience of the various atrocities committed by the former 
Kwantung Army, and he is still here at the time of the surrender. The re- 
mainder of the story is an account of the flight of the remnants of the army. 
Kaji is eventually captured by the Soviet Army and put in a prisoner-of-war 
camp. He suffers badly from hunger and overwork, but the thing which makes 
him despair most of all is the way the evil aspects of the former Japanese 
Army persist as strongly as ever, under the guise of democracy, among his fellow 
prisoners. In the end, he kills one of the worst of the ringleaders and makes 
his escape, only to die himself amid the snows. 

The whole novel concentrates almost exclusively on the hero Kaji, and 
there are many weaknesses in the portrayal of subsidiary characters and in the 
love interest. Why, then, despite this and almost without the aid of any profes- 
sional advertising, should the book have appealed to so many people? The 
answer, without doubt, is that Kaji’s experiences are, to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent, those of every young Japanese at a certain period. The actual details 
of the experiences may differ from person to person, yet the work is full of 
episodes which, in their spiritual content, have the power to awake echoes in 
the hearts of every Japanese, whether man or woman. The writing, too, is 
powerful, and the passages describing the collapse of the Kwantung Army im- 
mediately after the war’s end have the vividness and sureness of an epic poem. 
Few readers, again, can fail to sympathize with the work’s humanistic hero 
Kaji as he struggles earnestly and painfully throughout the storms of the period 
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to find some standards by which he can live his life. 

As a specimen of postwar Japanese literature, Ningen no Jéken forms 
a very clear antithesis to the literature of postwar moral decadence typified 
by the so-called “Taiy6-zoku” novels, the fashion for which was started by the 
young author Ishiwara Shintar6é with his Taiyé no Kisetsu (The Season of the 
Sun). This is surely a sign that the postwar generation, for all its out-and- 
out mistrust and rejection of ready-made morals and customs, is yet not content 
with mistrust and rejection alone but still retains, somewhere, a deep-rooted 
and serious desire for something more constructive. 

There is one final fact worth pointing out in connection with the success 
of Ningen no Jéken. Both this work and Harada Yasuko’s Banka (Elegy), 
which startled publishing circles last year and which has probably sold over 
400,000 copies, go over the heads of the closed society formed by the literary 
world and appeal directly to the reader himself. 

This phenomenon is commonly referred to in the phrase “the age of 
the amateur writer.” The author of Ningen no Joken was himself previously 
little more than an amateur. Harada Yasuko, authoress of Banka, was likewise a 
mere dabbler in literature in far-off Hokkaid6, and her only previous published 
works had been printed in the mimeographed magazine of the literary group 
to which she belonged. Neither of them succeeded in finding a market for 
their works in central literary and publishing circles, yet both created booms 
almost overnight. 

What happened here was a break with precedent in the publishing of 
literary works. In the past, there existed a so-called literary world, headed by 
its own “bosses,” and the new writer had to go through a period of five or six 
—sometimes more than ten—years’ training. It was only when the “bosses” 
gave their approval of his work that he was finally admitted into the literary 
world. While there were some exceptions to this practice, they were extremely 
few. 

The success of Banka and Ningen no Jéken, however, has created a new 
trend among publishing companies, who tend now virtually to ignore the 
“literary world” and to take the initiative in hunting out and presenting to 
the world unknown amateurs. The results are not always successful. There 
have, in fact, been more failures than otherwise, and it is not worth listing all 
such ventures here. Suffice it to say that their number has been enough to give 
birth to catch phrases such as “the collapse of the literary world” and “the 
age of the amateur.” It is too early to predict whether this trend will last 
or not. However, to take the rosy view of the situation, the “collapse of the 
literary world” is by no means a necessarily bad thing. It is, rather, a source 
of hope for the future. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


THE UNITED STATES AND JAPAN 
By Edwin O. Reischauer. 


Revised edition. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1957. xxiv +394 pp- $5.50 


HE present work is a revised version of 
T a book first published in the American 
Foreign Policy Library series in 1950 and 
praised at the time as the best introduction 
to Japan for Americans. The chief revisions 
are an account of developments in U5S.- 
Japanese relations since the end of the 
Korean War, in particular the course taken 
by Japan since the signing of the San Fran- 
cisco Peace Treaty, and a consideration of 
the outlook for the future. 

The Saturday Review has said of the 
work: “If an American of today can read 
only one book on Japan, this is the one it 
should be.” It is, in fact, probably the best 
objective presentation of the facts about 
Japan for American readers. It would be 
difficult for any Japanese to discover in it 
factual errors—apart from minor ones such 
as the failure to amend to “Tokyo Bay” the 
“Edo Bay” on the map inside the back cover 
of the old edition, and the retention of the 
1939 population figures for Japan’s principal 
towns and cities on the map on page 57. 

In his acknowledgment, the author 
states that he has rewritten the major part 
of Chapters 3 (Japan and America: the 
Problem), 10 (Victors and the Vanquish- 
ed), 11 (Retribution and Reform) and 12 
(The Philosophy of the Occupation), while 
Chapters 13 (Postwar Trends) and 14 (Japan 
and America: the Future) are almost com- 
pletely new. It is these last two chapters 
which are, for us, the most interesting. 

This newly-written section, while a 
model of objective observation, yet gives us 
in its selection and treatment of a large num- 
ber of vital problems the best idea of the 
author’s views on Japan and the Japanese. 

The various social reforms made in post- 
war Japan; have been labelled by some “the 
MacArthur Revolution.” The author, how- 
ever, rejects this view. “In fact,” he says “most 


of the truly important postwar changes seem 
to be simply the acceleration of changes that 
were already taking place in prewar Japan, 
though less speedily and also less certainly at 
that time” (p. 292). Here is a point which 
the Japanese seem to have overlooked them- 
selves. Of the Japanese university system, 
with its fiercely competitive entrance exami- 
nation, he says that it is “more democratic 
in some respects than our own,” in that it 
allows even the children of poor families to 
go to the best state universities if they have 
the ability. This is another point which the 
Japanese seem hardly to have realized. 
Some of the author’s observations, how- 
ever, make less pleasant hearing for the 
Japanese. On page 305, for instance, he 
says: “Most of them (the Japanese) appear 
to approve of democracy, but the principles 
on which democracy is based do not serve as 
great unifying beliefs.” Remarks such as 
this are useful warnings to the Japanese 
who, even if they understand some things 
in theory, tend to hesitate or get bogged 
down in arguments over methods when it 
comes to putting them into practice. 
Where politics are concerned, the author 
points out that the rivalry between the 
Liberal-Democratic and Socialist Parties is 
different from that between the two major 
parties in Britain or America. In fact, he 
says, “A sudden shift to this system at pre- 
sent would be dangerous, because it might 
eliminate for the time being all opposition 
to the government in the Lower House.” 
Professor Reischauer is considerably less 
optimistic concerning economic questions 
than he is about others. However, other 
countries such as England are in the same 
plight as Japan today, and Japan has, he 
believes, considerable room for expansion in 
the machine industry (p. 319). On the 
population problem and the future of birth 
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control he is optimistic, but one wonders 
just how far this optimism is justified. 

In Chapter 14, the concluding chapter, 
the author speaks of the need for mutual 
understanding between the American and 
Japanese peoples, and declares that “the 
Japanese have become one of the better 
known foreign peoples to Americans.” One 
cannot help feeling that the progressive 
form of the verb, at the most, would have 
been more appropriate than the perfect here. 
The author is equally optimistic concern- 
ing Okinawa, American bases in Japan, 
and other such questions affecting the two 
peoples. He dismisses the Okinawan ques- 
tion in particular with the hope that the 
American Government will do its best to 
find a satisfactory solution, but it will be 
difficult for Japanese to accept such 2 
complacent outlook on the future. 


Such things apart, the work can be re. 
commended, despite its mere 394 pages, as 
the most accurate introduction to Japan 
and the Japanese for Americans. It js 
interesting also for Japanese who wish to 
see what kind of observations Americans 
who know Japan well have to make. How- 
ever, where its analysis of present-day 
Japanese society is concerned—a sufficient- 
ly large theme for a volume to itself—it 
cannot escape the charges of inadequacy 
and superficiality. Greater mention might 
well have been made, for example, of new 
postwar trends in journalism, radio and 
television, which have become an important 
factor in any consideration of Japanese 
society. Nor is enough attention paid to 
the impact on each other and blending of 
Japan’s native culture and that of the 
West. 


Nakaya Ken’ichi 


A COMPARATIVE STUDY OF BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


By Masutani Fumio. 


Tokyo, The Young East Association, 1957. 184 pp. ¥ 720. 


comparison between Buddhism and 

Christianity is difficult not only be- 
cause of the vastness and intricacy of the 
subject, but also because of the apparent 
inability of comparative religionists to arrive 
at a normative definition of religion as such. 
The author of the book under review is to 
be recommended for his courage in attempt- 
ing the arduous task and for the objective 
and conciliatory tone in which he has under- 
taken it. 

This study by Professor Matsutani, well- 
known authority on Buddhism, shows already 
on its first page that the impartial and un- 
biased point of view at which he aims is 
not so easily achieved. He states that 


medieval scholastics were incapable of “pro- 
ducing truly scholarly writings” since “they 
served the Church as only ancilla ecclesiae.” 
He is obviously alluding to the traditional 
notion of philosophy as being ancilla theo- 
logiae. He would have been less scandalized 
by the phrase if he had given more thought 
to the one central tenet of Christianity which 
he consistently ignores, viz., the revelation. 
The image of philosophy as the handmaid 
of theology only expresses the attitude of 
human reason to divine revelation. But the 
Bible as quoted by Professor Masutani is 
the Gospel according to Harnack. The 
bibliography only lists such liberal and 
rationalist theologians as Renan, Wellhausen, 
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Wrede, Jiilicher, Meyer et al. None of their 
contemporary opponents is mentioned, nor 
any important Christian thinker of the pre- 
sent. Thus all the hypotheses of biblical 
criticism fashionable a few decades ago—the 
various conflicting theories concerning the 
authenticity of the Bible, the eschatological 
beliefs of Jesus, Pauline universalism, etc.— 
are taken for granted and nothing is said of 
what has happened since in exegesis and 
theology. 

Professor Masutani proceeds from an in- 
vestigation of how the two religions respec- 
tively respond to the four ultimate quests 
of man: the quest as to man’s own nature, 
his ultimate happiness, his faith, and his 
religious practice. Buddhism is presented as 
given the answer of reason, Christianity that 
of faith. “Confidence in reason was the 
fundamental attitude of Buddha,” 
“a function of reason that made him observe 
life as it was and conclude that it was full 
of suffering.” (p. 16) This insight he im- 
parted to disciples who also were “all men 
of reason” (p. 25) and impressed by the 
“rationality of Buddha's teaching” (p. 23). 
The noble and intelligent young men of the 


and it was 


best families listening to Gautama stand out 
in sharp contrast to the crude fishermen of 
Galilee. Mankind, in short, is divided into 
those who, like the Buddha, believe in reason 
as the power to enhance and ennoble man, 
and those who, confronted with the limita- 
tions of knowledge, sadly abdicate their rea 
soning faculties. One of the latter is Jesus, 
in whom it is impossible to detect “the slight- 
est sign of a man of reason” (p. 27). Indeed, 
Jesus teaches that “reason has to be abandon- 
ed” (p. 58) since, according to Mark X, 15, 
“whoever does not receive the Kingdom of 
God like a child shall not enter it.” 
Neither this nor the author’s remarks 
on the Christian conception of evil can be 
called an adequate representation of biblical 
doctrine and Christian tradition. It is doubt- 
ful whether much is achieved by forcing the 
comparison of the two religions into the 
categories of optimism versus pessimism. 
Hsiin-tze may have stood for the total cor- 
ruption of human nature as against Meng- 
we. But can one maintain that either 
Christianity or Buddhism dispose of the na- 


ture of man from such premises? Certainly, 
it is startling to learn that Buddhism repre- 
sents the serenity and joy of Greece, while 
Christianity bears all the traces of sin-obsess- 
ed Hebraism. The fact is that, while there 
are different theological interpretations of 
Original Sin and its consequences, there is 
unanimity among Christians concerning the 
principal cornerstone of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition, that man is “made in the image 
of God” (Gen. I, 27). To clarify this and 
similar points, such terms as finiteness and 
sin, humility and guilt might have been more 
sharply distinguished. 

Just as Professor Masutani has in mind 
one version of Christianity, viz., the liberal 
rationalism of the turn of the century, he 
also seems to speak of one type of Buddhism. 
What he means is exposed in greater detail 
in another book he published in Japanese 
last year. “An Introduction to Modern Bud- 
dhism” (Gendai Bukkyé Nyiimon). His views 
on Buddhism are principally based on the 
Pali Canon, i.e., that version which, until 
recently, was known as Hinayana and which 
leading modern scholars, such as Ui, Naka- 
mura, Masunaga, now justly divide into 
original Buddhism and Hinayana proper. 
Some of the author's texts definitely pertain 
to the later phase, and they are interpreted 
in a fashion reminiscent of the approach of 
Western scholars at the height of rationalism 
Buddhism then was 
thought of as devoid of dogmas, miracles, 
and cult, that prototype of a religion of 
reason to which Christianity should also be 


half a century ago. 


reduced. Inaueed, doubts were raised at the 
time whether Buddhism was a religion at all. 
Scholars like Séderblom and Heiler brought 
about a renewed appreciation of the religious 
character of Buddhism as “a mystical vehicle 
of redemption” (Heiler), The present re- 
viéwer was able to conclude from his own 
studies in Zen that “the mystical element 
plays a substantial part in Buddhism 
The specifically Buddhist character is no- 
where as clearly apparent as in the mysticism 
that pervades the whole of this religion.” 
There is no mysticism in Professor 
Masutani’s Buddhist system. As a way it is 
“not different from the way of philosophy” 
(p. 63). It answers the same questions which 








Greek philosophy raised, in a manner essen- 
tially identical. 
inner disorder created by the passions (klesa 
in Buddhism, pathos in Greek) through the 
“light that he has in himself, that is, his 
reasoning power” (p. 54), the only difference 
being that the state of interior freedom—the 
apatheia of the Stoics—is brought about so 
perfectly as to be “far beyond comparison 
with the Stoics.” (p. 55) It is precisely this 
inner state of freedom from passion which 
is meant by Nirvana. The latter signifies a 
“Beyond” only in so far as man passes from 
the state of ordinary human existence to that 
of total spiritual liberty. The summit of 
mystic enlightenment turns out to be an 
ordinary rational experience. Buddhism re- 
veals itself as nothing but “a ae sys- 
tem of well-organized reasoning” (p. 25). 
The author treats of aes only in 
the third part, where he draws a parallel 
between the Pauline faith and Amidism, 
contrasting the latter with original Bud- 
dhism. “Compared with the pure rationality 
of Shikya’s eightfold path,” he says in his 
Japanese book (p. 247), the invocations of 


Man must overcome the 
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Amida and certain Zen practices “appear as 
defiled.” Mahayana is conceived as the dia- 
lectical unfolding of Hinayana, a gradual 
process of self-criticism resulting from certain 
contradictions inherent in original Buddhism. 
The four points of this dialectical process 
need not detain us here; suffice it to note 
that the fourth step culminates in the dis- 
covery of the subconscious depth which is 
said to be identical with the Buddha Nature. 

Surely, to explain Nirvana in terms of 
Kant or the Stoics, and the Buddha Nature 
in terms of Jung amounts to excluding from 
religion that which according to Otto is its 
irreducible essence, the Numinous. Bud- 
dhism thus rationalized may be a system of 
ethical humanism, but it is not that religion, 
rich in the variety of its expressions, which 
is historically known and which has recently 
once more been displayed to Western 
readers in The Path of the Buddha: Bud- 
dhism Interpreted by Buddhists (New York, 
1956). 

Heinrich Dumoulin 


Tue JAPANESE Hatrku by Kenneth Yasuda. 
Tokyo and Rutland, Vermont, Charles E. Tuttle Company, 1957. xx+232 pp. ¥ 1,500 or $5. 


THE AUTUMN WIND by Lewis Mackenzie. 


Wisdom of the East Series : 


“ purpose” writes the author of 
The Japanese Haiku in his Intro- 
duction, “...is to try to see and explore the 
possibilities of haiku in English by analysing 
its nature and its unifying aesthetic principles 
”" The exploration of these possibilities 
takes up roughly one-half of the book; the 
remaining half is devoted to a historical sur- 
vey of haiku and examples of translated 


London, John Murray, 1957. vi+115 pp. 9s. 


haiku and haiku in English composed by the 
author. 

There is no question about Dr. Yasuda 
knowing his subject (the five pages of biblio- 
graphy at the end of the book is testimony 
to his industrious intellect); and no one 
knows better than he the dangers that await 
the poetical adventurer who faces the task of 
translating haiku, with its peculiarly Japa- 
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nese characteristics and poetic technical 
equipment, into English, while still defend- 
ing it as having a meaning beyond its some- 
times charming pictorial interest for the 
reader brought up on Western poetry. The 
dangers seem to have been only too well 
recognised in the West, for the defenders 
of haiku in English have never been more 
than a handful. If the Imagists are claimed 
—and they usually are—as a line of defence, 
all one can say is that the line is a bit thin 
and collapses as soon as its defences are 
probed. The Imagist movement was a rela- 
tively minor affair—one of the “isms” in 
poetry and painting which were so much the 
fashion of the times. In the poetry of its 
leading exponent, Ezra Pound, only a few 
of his haiku-like poems are preserved and 
are of no importance whatsoever against the 
larger body of his work. And the reason for 
the West’s cool reception is not far to seek. 
Take the following two examples from Dr. 
Yasuda’s translation (any other example 
would do equally well):— 
From the plum-scented air 
Suddenly the sun comes up 
On the mountain road. 
—Basho 
I wonder how far 
My small dragonfly hunter 
Has wandered today! 
—Chiyo 
Stripped of all the nuances of meaning 
and technique of the original and the thou- 
sand years of tradition which has been assimi- 
lated by the Japanese in appreciating waka 
and later haiku, by any standards of Western 
poetry these poems in translation are com- 
monplace and can be regarded as no more 
than slight images. In effect, there is noth- 
ing to prevent a person with average poetic 
sensibility from writing these without difficul- 
ty, and they would be quite indistinguishable 
from the translations of the major hatku 
writers. Allowing for all the qualities that 
go to make up the critical approach and 
appreciation of haiku by the Japanese 
(season and pause words, pillow and pivot 
words, alliteration and onomatopoeia, the 
feeling of “oneness with nature”), the haiku’s 
rigid formalization, minuteness, its excluding 
of so many subjects as taboo, all point to 


haiku as being a minor art even in Japanese. 

But Dr. Yasuda goes further than the 
translations. He has composed haiku in 
English and subjected these to a searching 
analysis and close reasoning by applying 
Western and Japanese aesthetic principles 
(deductions from aesthetic principles at the 
best of times are paved with pitfalls) and 
criteria to show the validity of haiku being 
considered as a serious poetic form in terms 
of Western poetry. In these applications 
there is considerable confusion. Sometimes 
the discussion centres around the original in 
Japanese, but conclusions become applied to 
the translations; at other times Japanese 
criteria (most of which are meaningless once 
the haiku is translated) become the bases for 
his whole theorising of his own haiku poems 
in English. Often his analysis and reasoning 
remind one of the method of syllogistic 
reasoning; it is flawless until one questions 
the premises, and the truth of the conclusions 
stand or fall by the validity of the premises. 
Here is an example of one of Dr. Yasuda’s 
own haiku:— 

On the bench I wait 
For the second gust to come 
Through the garden gate. 

It can be shown by selected quotations 
from dissertations on aesthetics that the 
aesthetic principles underlying the poet's 
feelings and experience when writing this 
poem have common ground with those of a 
Japanese writer of haiku, or an English poet; 
it can be pointed out that it is arranged in 
traditional haiku form; that the end words 
of the first and last lines rhyme; that there 
is alliteration in gust, garden and gate; 
and that gust (if it is) is a season word. But 
having made such an analysis (and this is 
the method pursued by Dr. Yasuda) what in 
the end does it all show? Certainly not 
what the author sets out to show—that as 
a verse form it is linked with poetry as the 
West understands the term. After all the 
pages of theorising, analysing and discussion, 
we come back to the premise, the English 
haiku, and it remains a vignette, an image, 
and a form unsuited te use Western concept 
of poetry and for the most part incapable 
of encompassing the scope of its poetic 
thought and feeling. 








There are times when Dr. Yasuda’s 
theorising almost condemns the haiku in 
English out of hand. Consider his theory of 
“ahness.” “Ahness” is the state of mind of a 
beholder who utters “ah!” as a reaction to the 
experience of seeing (or writing, or reading) 
something beautiful. The length of the ex- 
periences is a breath’s length, for the be- 
holder can only give a breath long “ah!” of 
delight, equivalent indeed to the length of 
the experience conveyed by the poet in a 
haiku poem. “Consequently,” to quote the 
author, “to form the experience, the length 
of the line for a haiku thought must have 
the same length as the duration of the single 
event of ‘ahness,’ which is a breath’s length 

Consequently, the length ot a verse is 
made up of those words which we can utter 
during one breath. The length, that is, is 
necessitated by haiku nature and by the 
physical impossibility of pronouncing an un- 
limited number of syllables in the given 
breath.” And this happens to be seventeen. 
All, I think, one can reply to this is “Ah!” 

There is the tendency, too, throughout 
the book for Dr. Yasuda to chase words or 
perhaps for the words to chase Dr. Yasuda. 
Take for example, his discussion on the posi- 
tion of the word “sing” in the following 
haiku: 

The nightingales sing 

In the echo of the bell 

Tolled in the evening. 

This is the normal order of the haiku. 
Dr. Yasuda then considers the following ver 
sion: 

The nightingales 

Sing in the echo of the bell 

Tolled at evening. 

Dr. Yasuda comments: 

“In the second version, we cannot 
help but feel that something is being 
hampered and notice a flaw in the har- 
mony, for the symphonic beauty of subtle 
delicacy is lost, the elusive quality of a 
superb symphony in nature as ex- 
perienced by the poet.” 

It is at such moments that one longs for 
a language to have the exactness of scientific 
thought so that there could be a measurable 
quality between a comment and that which 
is commented upon. 
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The best and most profitable part of the 
book is that dealing with the historical view. 
It introduces us to the thought behind, and 
the development of, haiku, and it is precisely 
in the obtaining of this insight into the Japa- 
nese approach to haiku that the value lies 
for the Western reader and justifies the 
translation of haiku. 

By contrast with The Japanese Haiku, 
The Autumn Wind by Lewis Mackenzie is a 
less ambitious, but in many respects a more 
satisfying book. It is a selection of the 
poems of Issa, one of the best and most 
interesting of the haiku poets; these are ar- 
ranged chronologically with textual explana- 
tions. The Japanese originals (in rémaji) 
are also given—a surprising omission, in- 
cidentally, in Dr. Yasuda’s book. In a long 
and sympathetic Introduction, the author 
deals with Issa’s unconventional and inter- 
esting life, illustrating it with additional 
translations of Issa’s poetry. The whole book 
is admirable. His prose style, lucid but 
restrained, matches the depth of feel- 
ing he obviously holds for this poet. He 
wins our sympathy and our ears in the same 
way that the poet must have won his. 
Although my opinion about haiku in English 
remains unchanged, Mr. Mackenzie has given 
his translations an unusually sensitive render- 
ing, and, read against the background of 
Issa’s life, they open up new fields of under- 
standing in details about it hitherto closed 
to the Western reader. 


W. R. McAlpine 
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KIRISHTAN BUNKO: A Manual of Books and Documents on the Early 


Christian Mission in Japan. 
By Johannes Laures, S. J. 


Third, Revised and Enlarged Edition. Tokyo, Sophia University, 1957. xxiv + 536 pp. with 32 


plates. ¥ 3,600 or $12.00. 


N this new edition of his work on the 
books and documents relating to the 
early Christian missions in Japan, Father 
Johannes Laures not only has incorporated 
the supplements 'and addenda that have ap- 
peared since the book was first published, 
but has added a considerable amount of new 
material in the commentaries and in the 
bibliography itself. The first edition came 
out in 1940, but on account of the war did 
not receive the notice it deserved. Only in 
recent years have we come to appreciate 
the author’s substantial contributions to the 
subject. It is possible, today, to appraise 
the work—and to find it good. 

Kirishtan Bunko is in the fine tradi- 
tion. The author acknowledges the debt to 
his predecessors—to Streit, Pages, Cordier, 
Sommervogel—but he strikes out for him- 
self. He has a definite though more limited 
purpose than theirs. To help the student, 
the reader interested in Japan, to find the 
materials he seeks on the early Christian mis- 
sions, he has assembled this bibliography of 
“the books and documents on the Kirishtan 
period which are actually in Japan, with 
exact reference to where they may be found.” 
In doing so, he gives us impressive evidence 
of his scholarship and his wide knowledge 
of books. 

The introductory essay on the Jesuit 
Mission Press is of especial interest. It treats 
of the early development of type printing 
in Japan. The Jesuits introduced the print- 
ing ‘press, and to them may be attributed 
several interesting innovations in printing. 
Thus, they were the first to employ hiragana 
in cursive form and the first to use furigana 
and the ‘handakuon; they experimented with 
two-color printing and they introduced cop- 
per cuts and vignettes as textual ernaments. 
The work was done by lay brothers and 
hired printers. A good deal was published 


between the years 1591 and 1611, yet when 
the Jesuits had to leave Japan shortly there- 
after they seem to have taken with them all 
knowledge of type printing, for it was not 
until modern times that it was again used 
in Japan. 

The author ‘pays due homage to Sir 
Ernest Satow for his pioneer work on the 
Jesuit Mission Press. In this first part of 
the bibliography he brings Satow’s list of 
these early titles up to date. The Jesuit 
Mission Press publications are the classics— 
the incunabula, so to speak—in the Kirish- 
tan field. They are excessively rare. Father 
Laures lists 35 titles, sometimes in only one 
extant copy, although some 20 more are 
known to have been published and records 
of another 15 have been found. He makes 
a careful study ofthe 35 in an effort to trace 
the history and significance of each one. It 
is worth observing that 11 of the 35 are on 
non-religious subjects: for the most part dic- 
tionaries and grammars of the Japanese 
language. 

Part II of the manual is devoted to the 
Mission Press 250 years later, in the period 
from 1865 to 1880 when publishing was re- 
sumed in Japan. In the early editions of 
Kirishtan Bunko this section was left to 
the last. The author is correct in now hav- 
ing it immediately follow the chapter on 
the Jesuit Mission Press because, despite the 
lapse of time, there is here a definite conti- 
nuity of effort and purpose. Father Bernard 
Petitjean in 1865 takes up where the Jesuit 
Fathers left off in 1614. Though much had 
changed in the intervening years, the per- 
secutions had not entirely ceased and the 
publications were, in effect, still clandestine. 

The Catholic Missions were re-establish- 
ed after the opening of Japan, but they acted 
with circumspection so as not to add to the 
difficulties of the Japanese Christians. With 
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the discovery of the crypto-Christians of 
Urakami, however, the presses began to work 
in earnest and to turn out books and pam- 
phlets. It is a curious fact that many of 
these documents are as scarce today as those 
of the ancient Jesuit Mission Press. The 
author has made an important contribution 
to bibliography by recording some 57 of 
them, six of which he himself discovered. 
These unique examples are now in the Sophia 
collection. These 19th century documents 
are almost entirely in Japanese, and appear 
to have been published in very small edi- 
tions. They are for the most part prayers, 
religious tracts, or pastoral letters, generally 
printed from woodblocks on ordinary Japa- 
nese paper. 

The main body of the bibliography— 
Part IIlI—lists the European works on the 
early missions actually in Japan. It is a 
long and impressive collection, chronologi- 
cally arranged, that begins with the year 
1552 and continues down to 1957. The titles 
are thoroughly described and the libraries 
and large collections in Japan listed where 
the book, pamphlet or article can be found. 
Thirty-one excellent plates illustrate many 
of the rarer, or more interesting, items. 
There are some, perhaps, who will find fault 
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with the author for thus restricting the bib- 
liography to the materials located in Japan 
alone. It is a fact, however, that the largest 
collections of Kirishtan documents available 
to the public today are in this country. Be- 
tween the titles in the Sophia collection, as- 
sembled in large part through the personal 
efforts of the author, and those at Tenri 
Central Library, every book of importance is 
either actually in Japan or is present in 
facsimile. Until such a time as the great 
libraries of Italy, Spain and Portugal have 
been thoroughly catalogued, students of the 
Kirishtan period will have to look to Japan 
for their sources. 

If there were any criticism of this 
volume, it could, perhaps, be directed at 
Part IV, devoted to ancient maps. Eighty 
maps are listed, from the early works of 
Ortelius and Mercator to some last Toku- 
gawa publications. I question the relevancy 
or the interest of this addendum. Yet Kirish- 
tan Bunko is too solid an accomplishment 
to carp at such a minor detail. It is, more- 
over, a handsome volume, clearly printed, 
with wide margins and a good index. This 
is bibliography at its best, in a field that 
Father Johannes Laures has made his own. 


Paul C. Blum 
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1957 

December 1 
December 3 
December 4 
December 5 
December 6 
December 7 
December 8 
December 9 


December 10 


December 13 


December 14 


December 16 


December 18 


December 19 


December 20 


December 23 


December 24 


CHRONOLOGY 


December, 1957, to February, 1958 


Prime Minister Kishi arrives in New Zealand. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Australia and has talks with Australian Prime 
Minister Menzies. 

A conference of heads of the Procurator’s Office decides not to file a pro- 
curator’s appeal to the Higher Court on the Girard Case. 
Former Prime Minister of Thailand Songgram Pibun, now a political refugee, 
arrives in Tokyo with his wife. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry decides to cut production 
of all textiles. 

A Treaty on Commerce and Trade between Japan and Soviet Russia is signed 
in Tokyo. 

Prime Minister Kishi arrives in Manila. 

Pound sterling spot transactions become free as from January 9, 1958. 

The Socialist Party draws up a “Plan of Action for the Coming Fiscal Year.” 
(The Central Executive Committee approves the draft on the 11th.) 

Prime Minister Kishi returns from his second visit to Southeast Asia. 

Kobayashi Ataru, as representative of the Japanese Government, provisionally 
signs an Indonesian Reparations Agreement at Jakarta. 

The Economic Planning Board announces that private plant investment for 
fiscal 1956 was approximately Y1,060 billion. 
The Japan-Arabian Oil Company signs an oil rights agreement with Saudi 
Arabia. 

The Foreign Office decides to set up a “Three-Man Committee” to study the 
release of Japanese war criminals. 

Leaders of the rayon industry decide further to reduce production of rayon 
textiles for export from next January. 

The visiting Communist Chinese Red Cross delegation hands the Japanese 
authorities a list of Japanese still remaining in Communist China. 

Uemura Kégoré, government representative in the South Viet Nam reparations 
negotiations, leaves Japan. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry orders a big cut-back in 
production of paper and pulp. 

The Constitution Research Council publishes a letter from former Prime 
Minister Yoshida Shigeru giving his views on the revision of the Constitution. 

The Japan-U.S. Intergovernmental Committee on the Security Treaty agrees 
to the lease of Sidewinder missiles by the U.S. to the Self-Defense Forces. (The 
Cabinet also agrees to the lease.) 

The Socialist Party decides to submit, at the beginning of the coming Diet 
session in January, a resolution calling for dissolution of the National Diet. 

The United States suspends sales to Japan of surplus agricultural products. 

The 28th Ordinary Session of the National Diet convenes. Japan’s trade 
arrangement with Burma is extended for a further one year. 

The proposed import of the Sidewinder missile into Japan is debated in both 
the Lower and Upper Houses. 

The Socialist Party decides to postpone its Party Congress to enable it to 
drive the Government into a January dissolution of the Diet. 
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December 25 


December 27 


December 30 


1958 


January | 


January 6 


~I 


January 


January 9 


January 10 
January 11 
January 13 
January 14 
January 17 
January 19 
January 20 
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The Agricultural and Forestry Ministry announces that the estimated pro. 
duction of rice for fiscal 1957 was 76,417,660 koku. 

The Statistics Bureau of the Prime Minister’s Office announces that the 
estimated population of Japan as of October 1, 1957, was 91,100,000, showing 
the lowest increase since the end of war. 

The Ministry of Finance announces in its “White Paper on State-owned 
Property” that during 1956 state-owned property increased by ¥103,900 million 
to a total of ¥2,029,200 million. 

The Atomic Energy Commission decides to import the U.S. PWR type power- 
generating test reactor. 

Sat6 Eisaku becomes Chairman of the Executive Board of the Liberal-Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Memoranda are signed on the mutual release of detainees and the resump- 
tion of overall negotiations between Japan and South Korea. 


Uemura Kogoré, government representative to the South Viet Nam reparations 
talks, returns to Japan after abortive negotiations. 

Japan assumes office as a non-permanent member of the U.N. Security Council. 

The U.S. transfers to Japan the right to re-screen war criminals. 

The Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan announce that the Inter. 
national Balance of Payments for the 1957 fiscal year was $533 million in the 
red. 

The Soviet Union rejects Japan, U.S. and British protests against the closing 
of Peter the Great Bay. 

The Japan-Philippines Trade Agreement comes into effect. 

The Executive Board of the Liberal-Democratic Party expresses dissatisfaction 
over the original draft of the 1958-59 budget. 

The Japanese Government representative to the Japan-Soviet fisheries talks 
leaves for Moscow. 

The Ministry of Finance licenses spet sales of pound sterling. 

Kanetsugu Saichi, a supporter of ex-mayor Senaga, ousted by the American 
authorities, is elected mayor of Naha City in Okinawa. 

The U.S. announces that Japan’s defense share will be cut by ¥3 billion in 
addition to the automatic reduction. 

The Japanese Government hands a note to Indonesia saying that it cannot 
recognize Indonesia’s declaration of territorial waters. 

The “Hakusan Maru” enters the port of Maizuru bringing back 546 repatri- 
ates from Sakhalin. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama leaves to sign the Peace Treaty and Reparations 
Agreement with Indonesia. 

US. Armed Forces Headquarters in Japan announces that by the end of 
June U.S. Air Force installations at Haneda will be returned to the Japanese. 

Foreign Minister Fujiyama has talks with British Prime Minister Macmillan 
in Singapore. 

The Cabinet decides on the Government draft of the 1958-59 budget. 

Prime Minister Kishi at a Cabinet meeting states that every effort will be 
made to get the budget approved, and that there will be no dissolution of the 
Diet in January. 

A Peace Treaty and Reparations Agreement with Indonesia are signed at 
Jakarta. 

Japan proposes at the Japan-Soviet fisheries talks a total catch of 145,000 
tons for fiscal 1958 for salmon and salmon trout. 
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The “Ginga Maru” leaves Tokyo to collect the remains of Japanese soldiers 
fallen in the Philippine sector. 

A conference between the Japanese and Indian governments opens in Tokyo. 
(On the 23rd it is agreed that the Export-Import Bank of Japan will make 
India a 3-year loan of ¥18 billion.) 

Fujioka Yoshio is appointed Chief of the Isotope Department of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. 

The Ministry of International Trade and Industry announces that the amount 
validated for export in fiscal 1957 was $2,861,400,000. 

Negotiations on the charter by Indonesia of Japanese vessels fail to reach an 
agreement. 

The 28th ordinary session of the Diet reconvenes. 

Strong winds cause heavy damage to shipping. The ferryboat “Nankai Maru” 
sinks with the loss of 167 lives. 

The Ministry of Finance announces that tax revenue for fiscal 1958 will be 
¥1,025,913 million. The Economic Planning Board announces that national 
assets for fiscal 1955 amounted to ¥20,327,400 million, or ¥230,000 per capita. 

South Korea submits a roster of 922 detained Japanese fishermen to be re- 
patriated. (On the 3lst, the first batch of 300 leaves Pusan.) 

Another 549 repatriates from Sakhalin arrive at Maizuru aboard the “Haku- 
san Maru.” 

The Local Government Agency announces that definitely eligible voters as of 
December 20, 1957, totaled 24,831,783 men and 27,065,764 women. 

The Prime Minister delivers the Government's policy speech and the Foreign 
Minister, Finance Minister and Director-General of the Economic Planning 
Board also deliver their speeches in both the Lower and the Upper Houses, 

President Sukarno of Indonesia arrives in Japan. (Confers with Prime Min- 
ister Kishi on the 30th.) 

The Federation of Economic Organizations (Keidanren) decides to set up a 
“Committee on Trade with the US.” to fight against US. restrictions on the 
import of Japanese goods 

The general outline of the Government’s economic plan for fiscal 1958 is 
approved by the Cabinet (approx. ¥39,400 million). 

At the Japan-Soviet fisheries talks, the Soviet Union proposes a complete 
ban on salmon and salmon trout fishing in the Okhotsk Sea and other areas. 

Egypt announces that she will accept Japan’s cooperation in her develop- 
ment program. 

The Socialist Party’s non-confidence motion is rejected at a plenary session 
of the Lower House. 

The Ministry of Finance and the Bank of Japan announce that the actual 
international balance of payments for January showed $10 million in the black. 

A trade and commerce protocol and a yen loan arrangement are signed be- 
tween Japan and India. 

Japanese Minister to the U.S. Shimoda files with the U.S. State Department 
a note of protest against the recommendation to increase the tariff on Japanese- 
made stainless steel flatware. 

Socialist Narita, at a meeting of the Lower House Budget Committee, attacks 
the Government on the South Viet Nam reparations problem, voicing dissatis- 
faction on the explanations made by the Government. 

The US. icebreaker going to the rescue of the Japanese Antarctic expedition 
ship “Sdya” meets the latter in the outer seas. 


Prime Minister Kishi remarks that “it is a common-sense view that the dis- 
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solution of the Lower House will take place in the autumn.” 

The Economic Planning Board submits to the Diet its estimate of the pros- 
pects for exports and its plan for imports (exports $3,260 million, imports 
$3,910 million). 

The Foreign Ministry publishes a Soviet reply to the effect that unless the 
Japanese Government is prepared to conclude a peace treaty, Soviet Russia 
will not negotiate on the question of safe fishing operations. 

A mission made up of representatives from the iron and steel industry leaves 
for Communist China. 

Finance Minister Ichimada submits a proposal to the U.S. for an “Asia 
Development Bank.” 

The Foreign Ministry instructs Ambassador to the Soviet Union Kadowaki to 
seek reconsideration by the Soviet Union of the safe fishing operations problem. 

The Government, at a Cabinet meeting, decides to establish a “Minimum 
Wage Law.” 

The All-Japan Congress of Industrial Unions (Sanbetsu) is dissolved. 

Kadowaki Suemitsu, Ambassador to Soviet Russia, submits a note verbale 
requesting that the question of safe fishing operations be discussed separately 
from that of a peace treaty. 

Prime Minister Kishi states that “unless Soviet Russia yields in her ter- 
ritorial claims, negotiations on a peace treaty will not be accepted.” 

Minister to the U.S. Shimoda hands the U.S. Government a note of protest 
on the proposed nuclear tests at Eniwetok. 

At a full session of the fisheries talks in Moscow, Japan vetoes the Soviet 
proposal for restricting crab fishing. 

The Government at a Cabinet meeting decides on the revision of the 
Veterans’ Pension Law. 

Prime Minister Kishi appoints Ayukawa Yoshisuke, Kaya Okinori, Saté Ki- 
ichiré and Sugi Michisuke as his private economic advisers. 

The Government decides to appoint Vice-Foreign Minister Ono Katsumi 
as Ambassador to Great Britain. 

The delegates to the Fourth Japan-Communist China Trade Talks leave 
Japan. 

Managing Director Per Jacobsson of the International Monetary Fund arrives 
in Japan. (Leaves on the 27th.) 

The Socialist Party opens its 14th Party Congress in Tokyo. 

The Antarctic Observation Combined Headquarters announces that the 
Antarctic Observation Team hs abandoned its plan to land the second winter- 
ing team and that the “Sdya” is heading for home. 

Coal stocks mark a postwar record (8,730,000 tons as of the end of 1957). 

A trade agreement is reached between Japanese steel companies and Com- 
munist China. (Japan to export ¥100,800 million worth during a 5-year period.) 

The Soviet Union ratifies the Soviet-Japanese Treaty of Trade and Commerce. 

Leading Japanese painter Yokoyama Taikan dies. 

The Government notifies the Republic of Korea that, if full-fledged talks are 
to be reopened, “the complete release of all detainees is a prerequisite.” 

Trade negotiations between Japanese business organizations and Communist 
China reopen in Peking. 
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Authors’ and Translators’ 


STORY COMPETITION 


ENCOUNTER magazine, in association with INTERNATIONAL 
P.E.N., is offering the following prizes for the best English trans- 
lation of short stories originally written in one of the Asian, Arabic 
or African languages : 


Ist PRIZE: £100 to the author, £100 to the translator. 
2nd PRIZE: £50 to the author, £50 to the translator. 


The following have agreed to act as judges: GRAHAM GREENE, 
STEPHEN SPENDER, ANGUS WILSON & GERARD HOPKINS. 


There is no limitation as to subject, but the following rules are 
binding on all competitors: 


1. Not more than one story by any author will be considered. It may 
be submitted cither by the author or the translator, with the full 
approval of the other. The author may not be his own translator. 
The length should be between 2,500 and 5,000 words. 


2. The story submitted should not have previously been published in 
English translation, although a translation already commissioned for 
publication in book form not earlier than March 31st, 1959, will be 
eligible. The translation only should be submitted, although a version in 
the original language should be available for the judges if asked for. 


3. The following particulars should be clearly set out on an accompany- 
ing sheet (not a letter): The title of the story; the language from 
which translated ; length ; name, address and nationality of the author ; 
name, address and nationality of the translator; and an assurance that 


the translation will not have appeared elsewhere before March 3\st, 
1959. 


4. Entries should be typewritten and addressed to ENCOUNTER (Story 
Competition), 25 Haymarket, London, S.W. 1, #0 arrive not later than 
October 31st, 1958. Entries cannot be acknowledged and wiil only be 
returned if accompanied by a suitable self-addressed envelope and 
adequate postage (British Postal Order or International Reply Coupons). 


5. The winning stories will be published in ENCOUNTER, which shall 
also have first option on any other entries considered suitable for 
publication at current rates. The judges reserve the right to withhold 
the prizes if, in their opinion, no suitable entries are received. 


6. The judges cannot enter into correspondence about entries and their 
decision is final. 
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